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THERE CAN BE no doubt that Finland has put everybody 
into a very awkward position. That may be expected 
of any nation that tries anything as straightforward as 
resistance. Finland, by fighting, and fighting success- 
fully, has upset the whole neutral racket, has caused 
Russia to appeal to Germany, Germany to hold up 
Italian goods, Italy to protest to Germany; and on 
the other side of the fence, she has confused those who 
had themselves confused Communism with Russia, as 
others before have confused Christianity with the 
Churches. When, on top of this, Turkey loses more in 
an earthquake than have so far been lost on the Western 
front, the powers that plan, but do not pay for, wars 
may be pardoned if they almost feel like putting an end 
to the whole thing. 

No doubt we should laugh our heads off. But our 
heads feel too precarious and anyway, if I may be 
inaccurately anatomical in metaphor, our hearts are not 
in it. A child that is told to stand in the corner while 
its elders set fire to the rest of the room does not feel 
like adding to the conflagration with its last possession, 
its tears. 

And it is children that war makes of us. It is only one 
of the major irritants of mass murder, undertaken for 
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whatever cause you please, that the majority of adult 
standards go by the board. We must live, not only ina 
state of suspension, but of retrogression ; until we have 
been returned to that stage of “little children meek °’, 
willing to lend, for unspecified victory, not only such 
courage, such confidence as we were beginning to have, 
but also our criticism, our constructiveness and 
concentration. Naturally is it expected that when war 
is childish, its wagers are children, and anything may be 
said unto them. 

Enough has been, to make our hair stand on end, 
leave our scalps and return upside down. Humour, cold 
as last week’s joint from the frigidaire, from Germany ; 
from London, a bouillon of boasting ...I know few 
things more depressing that the creaking oratory of the 
old, thanking God they are not as others of their age 
have been, using every trick of elocution to give that 
impression of virility which, displayed at the right time, 
would have saved us from the occasion of subsequent 
braggadocio. 

We may be told anything, to believe anything. It is 
part of the irony of “emergencies”? that there is 
less censorship of lies than of refutations to others. 
We may all have smiled when the Russians explained 
their troops’ failure in the Finnish campaign with 
tales of the weather...I have not seen it said any- 
where that though the Russians found the terrain 
unknown and the climate terrible, men of other nations 
have managed to withstand severe conditions in all 
parts of the world. There would be no exploring, no 
discovery, no navies, let alone armies, were this not so. 
It's true: 


And this truth—I am not saying it has not been said, 
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but that, if ft has been, it has been said in such a way, 
and under such circumstances, that it has roused no 
notice. We take little notice of truth, now. It is thought 
propaganda, and that, everyone knows, is lies. If the 
British, for instance, referred to their own troops’ or 
sailors’ staying power in climates which were scarcely 
their cradle, that would be thought—not truth, but 
imperialism. 

Imperialism includes such things as India and Eire, 
so it is better not to mention it, though it also means, 
in peace time, cheaper meat, butter, fruit, tea, and work 
at the docks, not to say mines. It is better, also, not to 
mention that the invasions which produced this were 
also undertaken in a “spirit of liberation”, which 
meant the same, no more and no less, though the methods 
were different, than those now proceeding elsewhere. We 
have blotted our own copy-book; others have been 
glad to take a leaf out of it, blots and all. 

It may seem, therefore, best to keep quiet. Hence 
M.o.I. 

Yet we wonder. Even children may wonder. 

They notice that the dignified gesture has a habit of 
ricking its own shoulder, the rat-trap chin of clipping its 
own tongue, the silent man of having lockjaw. Propa- 
ganda by implication may be all very well; but like all 
forms of soliciting, in war-time, when lights are out, it 
may find itself on the wrong side of the fence simply by 
sitting on a Hyde Park one once too often. Germany for 
so long, vide Press, on the verge of collapse, is now, vide 
New Year political speeches, a power to be reckoned 
with ... demanding utmost sacrifices... if we are to 
prosecute this war... now entering on a grimmer 
phrase... to a successful conclusion (forgive me if 
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I get the phrases wrong; repeated listening, as the 
man said who had a parrot in his bathroom, makes one 
turn the wrong taps on). Last war, the number of Allies 
extended to two hands ; this time, they can be counted 
on the shoulders of an amputated cripple. We are told, 
“See, now... how many prefer to be neutral.”’ Quite. 
Trade follows the flag. Of a taxi. Up, or down. Pity 
Holland—and remember how much was made, last 
time, by selling margarine soaked in water, to weigh 
more heavily. 

But remember, too, that Holland has set an example 
of colonial organization. Remember that Sweden is 
highly thought of as a model democracy. Recollect 
Norway’s answer to intimidation. Finland is free neither 
from internal bullying nor from foreign finance. But 
she showed—courage; instead of chicanery and kow- 
towing, which are and have been the season’s favoured 
modes for most of the demi-vierge states of Europe. 
Finland has shown what she could do. 

Many thought Russia had, in the way of social 
reconstruction—and stories of Soviet soldiers locked into 
tanks apart, the Finnish campaign only shows how much 
that was needed. Germany has shown what she can do 
—a beaten nation, able, twenty years later, by absorbing 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, to threaten not only 
our lives, but the stability of those concerns which 
finance most of our affiancings, and therefore the 
future. 

Germany, whatever we think of it, has done that, and 
dare proclaim it to the world. A fait accompli is at least 
a fait and the best way to prevent it from being others’ 
fate is—what? To show what has been done?... 
That the Shetlands keep their Up-Helly-Aa? The Irish 
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are free to be neutral, the Welsh to use their own 
language—when ? 

And that we believe in the things we are fighting for 
to such an extent that— 

Those who come back, sons of fathers from the last 
war, will not again be on the dole? That mines will 
be run as we know they can be? That railways will be 
nationalized ? And hospitals not in debt? That less of 
us be under-nourished ? That the old caste should be 
allowed to die quietly into the old churchyards they 
love, and thus fear dying less? That there should be 
more Kenneth Clarkes? More co-operation and less 
disproportionately shared-out sacrifices? More social 
service and less City luncheons? In short, if England 
carried out the only programme befitting her, might she 
not find, as others in as tight a.corner, or holding less 
corners, have found, that courage counts if it’s clean, 
and that nations at war are apt to be judged by achieve- 
ments in peace, as well as by their skill at killing. The 
best builder does not advertise himself as a rat-killer, 
and that is all our stated war-aims amount to. Were it 
believed that we mean to make good use of peace, the 
rest of the world would be less willing to smile at our 
tulers’ tendency to cry “Foul!” whenever they are 
hit to the quick. Which is more often than those know 
who read only English newspapers. 


NEWSee Ee 


NAUGHT SHALL MAKE US RUE... 


A South-coast headline announced ‘“‘ The Greatest 
Event ofthe Year’. The year was 1939, and the event— 
a production, for two weeks, twice-nightly, of Bo-Peep, 
‘with real live sheep.” 


* as x 


RIDDLE-WRITERS 


Now that the last cracker has been pulled, it is pleasant 
to reflect that the motto writers and conundrum posers 
are already preparing for next Christmas. There is 
actually a correspondence course which trains aspirants 
to become expert cracker-writers. It must be a rather 
unusual course, akin to a treatment to acquire a 
comedian’s red nose at a beauty doctor’s. This year, in 
crackers, one was asked, ““ Why does a man wear yellow 
braces ?”’ and the answer was, “ To keep his trousers 
up.” “ What would a diamond become if placed in a 
basin of water?” “ Wet.” This, as G. K. Chesterton 
would have remarked, is so sane as to be completely mad. 
I can imagine the poor student trying it out in his life 
routine. “ Why should I have any toast for break- 
fast?’ “So as to eat it.” “‘ Why should I go out of 
doors?”’ “ Oh can it be, can it be that I want to get 
somewhere else?’’ I have often seen people, with 
the wrong kind of look for the purpose, put out a furtive 
hand to stroke a cat on a fence, to finger a yard of silk 
in a bargain basement. Now I know what they’re up to. 
They’re cracker-writers who have reached this stage of 
their spiritual training: they are asking themselves 
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“When is a cat or a piece of silk nota cat or a piece of 
silk?” or “When is a piece of silk a cat, or a cat a piece 
of silk?” And when we have spotted unlikely young men 
on the tops of buses with the works of Shakespeare, 
I now know that they have really been studying to 
produce what was one “ motto”? this year— 


Are you the stuff that dreams are made of, 
For that is what I am afraid of, 

And if you were to disappear, 
What should I do without you, dear ? 


There’s a great deal of erudition in cracker-land. The 
mere puller can’t get through a whole evening with, 
“When does the cannon ball?” “ When the Vickers 
Maxim.’’ You’re sure, sooner or later, to come across 
something like: ‘‘ Whenever there is love and loyalty, 
great purposes and lofty souls, even though in a hovel 
or a mine, there is Fairy-land.—KincsLey.”’ Descartes 
contributed another “ thought.’’ But having raised 
my witches’ paper-cap to the initiates, may I beg them, 
for the sake of what sanity is left, to go slow with 
their match puzzles next year? I really don’t want to 
place eight matches in a row, take two away, add three 
and turn it all into a pagoda. I haven’t time to subscribe 
to that course, and till then I have a proper respect for 
my matches. 


mm * * 


A SCHOOL FOR SENTIMENTS 


Should riddle-writing and motto-making not appeal, 
there are always greetings or, as they are known in the 
profession, “‘ sentiments.” The writing of these is no 
haphazard business. There exist schools, agencies, 
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and correspondence courses, all for the teaching and 
selling of sentiment-writing. One is, or was, the rather 
oddly called Economy Educator Service at Plymouth. 
This charged one guinea for the course, and bought 
verses on a commission basis of ten per cent of the 
purchase price. Another, run by Aida Reubens, who 
controls her own Greeting Card Bureau on Ludgate 
Hill, costs more, but gives more; twelve lessons here 
cost two guineas, but you get a rhyming dictionary, 
“access to private files,” and verses are handled on “a 
fifteen per cent straight commission basis on purchase 
price”’. Miss Reubens describes herself as “ probably 
one of the most prolific sentiment writers in the country 
to-day’. H.K. Fisher, who reviewed Christmas cards 
in our December issue, and later broadcast on the same 
subject, has shown me a copy of her book, Sentiment and 
Greeting Card Publishers. It costs 3s. 6d., and consists 
mainly of a detailed list of card publishers open to 
considering verses. These need not be limited to Christ- 
mas. There are, Miss Reubens reminds us, “‘ markets 
less exploited—Sorry-you-are-ill, The stork has arrived, 
Housewarming, Mother’s and Father’s Day, Retirement, 
Success, Bon Adventure, Confirmation, School-leaving, 
etc.” All these call for “‘ sentiments’, and as over 
500,000,000 Christmas cards alone are sold in this 
country each year, it will be readily understood that 
Miss Reubens herself last season “received £50 in 
five weeks from one publisher”. She adds that 
“even this is not phenomenal: In America, one 
sentiment writer earns twelve thousand dollars annually”, 
and tantalizes us with a young baronet who has made 
a fortune out of this “ new and ultra-modern art which 
is fast becoming recognized as an industry”. But 
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there is a warning: “Some writers are inherent poets, 
but this does not qualify them as successful sentiment 
writers.” 


ae * * 


POETS IN PRAWN 


Such should turn to another field open to poets—the 
writing of verses printed on the paper bags in which 
pints and half-pints of shrimps are sold from barrows. 
A recent example is entitled Up-to-date Dreams. 
Beginning— 

“To dream you’ve seen cats with eight or nine tails 

Is a sign that last night you had eight or nine ales, 


it runs through various other portents until it reaches the 
conclusion— 


**'To dream you have Money packed up in a cage— 
Well, the van won’t be long for that’s the last stage.” 


A pleasant reminder of the continuance of the broad- 
sheet tradition is the printing at the bottom, “R. 
Hancock, facing the Monument, E.C.”’ 


* % * 


HAM-LET 
I had never expected the Daily Express to enter 
the field of higher Shakespearean criticism, but on 
January 2nd, urging its readers not to register with 
the “Co-ops”? but with butchers, it rushed in with 
“* Who was Shakespeare? A butcher’s son who became a 
butcher’s boy.” 


And so, was called Bacon? 
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THE ACTORS’ COMPANY 

The Actors’ Company’s first production at the Rudolf 
Steiner Hall (33 Park Road, N.W. 1) showed that, 
contrary to what most managers seem to think, revue 
and bedroom farce are not the only fare for wartime 
audiences. This group, headed by Alec Guinness, 
Marius Goring, George Devine, and Martita Hunt, 
not only went into management on its own account, 
but opened with a play devised by one of its members. 

Mr. Alec Guinness’s adaptation of Great Expecta- 
tions was, Thomas Walton writes, a success ; a perfect 
blending of action and narrative, with just the right 
amount of humour and pathos to keep it clear of those 
extremes of caricature and maudlin sentimentality which 
Dickens reaches only too easily. Mr. George Devine 
produced the play in a multiple set which, though it 
probably gave the stage hands a hectic time, facilitated 
the movement of the piece and, from the audience’s 
point of view, was ideal. The scenery and costumes 
are by Motley, which is sufficient recommendation. 

Great Expectations has concluded its run at the 
Rudolf Steiner Hall, but there is a possibility that a 
West End management may put on the production. 
It is greatly to be hoped that this Actor’s Company 
will thus be encouraged to continue, for their plans 
include revivals of King John and of that quick-fire 
production of Vanbrugh’s The Confederacy which was 
enthusiastically received at the London Theatre Studio 


last summer. 
& * 


IT DEPENDS HOW YOU LOOK AT If 


The railways do funny things, but none funnier than 
the statement they recently issued: “ full arrangements 
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have been made to make men on leave from the Front 
feel that they are on their way home from a Continental 
holiday.” France is the country where most British 
people who go abroad spend their holidays ; to suggest 
that they can have been like life at the front seems 
hardly polite to an ally. In any case, the idea should 
be that men are returning to, and not from, a holiday ? 
Such cynicism about English family life surely constitutes 
a grave menace to national morale (I hope I have found 
the right words) ? 


ae x ae 


A NEW REVIEW 


The war has already caused the collapse of several 
magazines; sure of welcome, therefore, is Horizon, a 
new “review of literature and art’’, the first issue of 
which appeared last month. The editorial Comment 
being rather muddled (“‘ Our standards are aesthetic,” 
but, later, ‘‘ Horizon is concerned with the general issues 
of peace and war’’), it seems better to state that the 
contributions include a good story by H. E. Bates, a 
goodish article by Cyril Connolly and others by Herbert 
Read and J. B. Priestley. Poems are by Auden, MacNeice, 
Prokosch, and Betjeman, criticism by Geoffrey Grigson 
and Stephen Spender. Some may feel that the issue 
is not devoid of bores and pomposers, and I myself 
incline to the opinion that reviews should be run despite, 
rather than with the aid of, such as Priestley and Sir 
Hugh Walpole, who is also a contributor. But each 
to his taste, and Horizon caters with skill to several. 
For the second issue, Day Lewis, Elizabeth Bowen, 
William Plomer, and George Barker are announced. 
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DOCUMENTARY NEWS LETTER 


Most of the publications which dealt with the docu- 
mentary film in education and national expression have 
ceased publication. In an attempt to fill this gap a 
Documentary Film Letter has been produced, with an 
Editorial Board consisting of Thomas Baird, Arthur 
Elton, John Grierson, Paul Rotha, and Basil Wright. 
Like the political news-letters, this is issued to private 
subscribers (at 3d. a month). Circulation is directed 
mainly to teachers and others who have been evacuated 
and are either actual or potential users of non-theatrical 
films. Nevertheless, the first issue contains much of 
interest to any intelligent filmgoer, for there are news of 
British documentaries in the making, reviews of new 
films, and articles on Canadian cinema and the war aims 
of documentary. 

ms aS * 


NEW CONTRIBUTORS 
To this issue there are only two contributors who 


have not previously appeared in Life and Letters To-Day. 
Frederic Prokosch will be known for his three novels 
and two volumes of poems. A third, Death by Sea, 
will be published shortly by Chatto and Windus. Hugh 
Gray has been “ among other things, a soldier (1918-19), 
a steward (on the New Zealand run), a film critic, a 
B.B.C. talks critic, and for the last eight years has been 
in films as scenarist and research expert. He specializes 
on the side in medieval French literature. 
* - * * 


SPRING READING 


Having already announced most of the contents for 
March, I will now only add that further contributions 
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to the Welsh number include stories by Kate Roberts, 
Howard Clewes, and S. G. Leonard; poems by 
Alun Lewis, Peter Hellings, and Dylan Thomas, and 
articles (on language) by H. D. Lewis and (on theatre) 
by Ken Etheridge. 

The April number will contain poems by Patrick 
Evans (not Welsh), stories by H. E. Bates, James 
Hanley, and Elizabeth Johnson. Osbert Sitwell will 
contribute another excerpt from the diary of his great- 
aunt. 


THE BALKANS 


By J. F. HENDRY 


No LONGER THE “ cockpit of Europe”’, the Balkans are 
nevertheless a vital area in the present struggle in so far 
as extension of hostilities to the south-east would 
immediately transform the war from one of siege to 
one of position. That at the moment is not in the 
programme of any Power, least of all of Germany ; 
and yet events are driving inexorably towards such 
a climax. 

Thus we have a state of uneasy neutrality : Germany 
trying to replenish her larder and bolstering up failing 
credit with threats of “‘ or else’’ ; Italy, trying to create 
an armed and neutral Balkan bloc in the interests of 
peace—and incidentally Italy, but more and more 
coming to confine her activities to the construction of 
a dam against Bolshevism, comprising Hungary, 
Jugoslavia and Albania at least; and last of all the 
Soviets, fishing leisurely in troubled waters, demanding 
Bessarabia, encouraging Pan-Slavism, attempting to 
render impossible any united European action against 
the Soviet Union before it is made. 

Recent interesting events have been the return of 
a Bulgarian delegation from Moscow, immensely 
impressed with all they saw there, and resolved on 
emulation; and the growing conversion of several 
Bulgarian capitalists, including the head of the tobacco 
monopoly, Buro, to Pan-Slavist and pro-Soviet 
sentiment. King Boris, it appears, is going to have 
many problems to solve, to say the least. 

Again, whilst Jugoslavia still withholds diplomatic 
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recognition from the Soviet Union, and fondly preserves 
as a Museum the Tsarist Embassy in the Kralj Milana 
boulevard—solely on the decision of Prince Paul, and 
perhaps of England—there has just gone to Moscow 
as a special emissary to open trade negotiations, a 
Slovene-born American, a man who is very Pan-Slav 
indeed, and enthusiastically in favour of rapprochement, 

The position of Jugoslavia is far from enviable. She 
provides an alternative base for a German attack on 
Rumania, since the railways run through from Germany 
to the Black Sea. In the north, Slovenia stands between 
Italy and Hungary ; between Germany and Italy ; and 
would be threatened by Italy in the event of a Soviet 
advance to Hungary; by Germany, through Hungary, 
if the blockade begins to hurt. The position is further 
complicated by local politics, the Slovene Clericals 
demanding self-government like Croatia, the Liberals 
opposing it, fearing it will mean the complete subjection 
of the country to Italy and/or Germany. They have 
grounds for their fear. Since the Soviet invasion of 
Finland, the Clericals have shown signs of panic. Their 
papers print lurid details of Jenghiz Khan, and emphasize 
his godlessness, extolling the while Italy as the defender 
of civilization par excellence, a country once their 
natural enemy and a regime which has killed, imprisoned, 
and suppressed more of their “ blood-brothers”’ than 
I care to say here. Such is the merry-go-round, and 
the Pan-Slav Clericals prefer, if it comes to the point, 
Italianization to Sovietization, just as Dr. Tiso preferred 
the Nazification of Slovakia as long as the sugar of 
“ home-rule” was round the pill. 

Where is the order? Where is the system and the 
clue? We in the West talk of the doom of national 
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sovereignty ; and are shocked by the Russian assault 
on Finland, and go to war on the German attack on 
Poland. We refuse, whilst fighting to abolish— 
presumably—national sovereignty, to allow nations to 
abolish themselves and their own national sovereignties. 
Hence our contempt for Slovakia, (quondam) and 
Ruthenia; our disbelief in the Finnish People’s 
Government; our opposition to the abolition of 
national sovereignty at the very time we are fighting 
to abolish it. 

Where is the clue? I regret to say that it is under 
the nose. The movements to-day restricting national 
sovereignty, and hence to that extent desirable, are as 
follows: National-Socialism (still, despite the flight of 
Thyssen and the Soviet Pact, FASCIST, i.e., anti- 
socialist, anti-democratic, and _ capitalist), Soviet 
Communism and—though it can hardly be called a 
lusty infant—democratic socialism, applied as opposed 
to discussed. 

These are the only possible bases for Federation, but 
since the first involves the complicated administration 
of Federated Concentration Camps we are left only 
with the second and third. Now the third, even in 
democratic Britain, as all will admit, is non-existent, 
hence we are left with the second, ergo let’s take it. 
That is the mind of young Europe south of the Danube. 
It may be objected that the “‘ democracies” themselves 
provide the basis for federation without any economic 
change being necessary, Streit’s Union Now of the 
fifteen democracies, but, says Young Belgrade, that 
would not leave us much better off. We'd be under 
the capitalist-fascists of England and France instead of 
under the Axis. And it’s kinda hard ta answer. 
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Belgrade University whole-heartedly favours 
neutrality and has demonstrated for it, and killed a 
fascist in the process who was for co-operation with 
England and France. The “fascist” part doesn’t 
read so well out here as it does in England, especially 
in the S.-E. where they know Italy’s affinity to Germany, 
and prefer something different. In actual fact, whilst 
not opposing restriction of sovereignty in the interests 
of Europe, etc., people here do want to preserve their 
freedom and they want a future. A bigger and 
better United States of Europe—with thirty million 
unemployed as against the mere ten million of the 
U.S.A.—does not appeal to them much. They want 
bread and not candy; blueprints, not soap-bubbles ; 
facts, not promises. 

Hence the West must talk at once democracy and 
socialism, or the salesman at the other end with cheap 
silk stockings made of the new material “ Bolshie”’ 
will collar the fashion and the trade. 

In face of these convulsions—German trade pressure 
in the direction of reducing the value of the dinar and 
the lei, increasing imports into Germany, preparing 
the economic grafting of the Balkan countries on to 
the Reich—lItalian designs for a defence of Europe 
against the new “Yellow Peril” (the phrase is 
Lindbergh’s), involving perhaps a practical Italian 
protectorate over part of Jugoslavia and Dalmatia’s 
coast—Soviet ideas of cleaning up the whole peninsula 
and making it a federation on the Russian model— 
what are the activities of Great Britain ? What grandiose 
scheme does the world’s greatest Empire to date present 
for the salvation and pacification of this part of Europe 
at least ?. The answer is precisely a lemon. 
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It may be difficult to understand or accept this fact 
as one of the pips. Sceptics are invited to consult 
Mackenzie: ‘‘ Athenian Memories.” There they will 
learn that ‘\“H.M. Government has no policy with 
regard to Greece except to exercise a restraining influence 
upon the French”’. This Victorian aspidistra-diplomacy 
still flourishes behind the Venetian blinds of Whitehall. 
H.M. Government has just (presumably) sent out a 
group of scouts (officials) on a good-will tour. (Where 
is Sydney Howard?) That is one great contribution. 
The last of a long line of society-lions and lionesses, 
lecturing on cookery, the British Empire, aspects of 
fauna in the Upper Ganges, lepidoptera and related 
species in East Africa, anything and everything known 
by the friend of so-and-so who went to the same school 
as Henry don’t you know? We’ve had them all, the 
Navy, Indian Civil, Ireland, Egypt; lecturing, as an 
anglophile Serb told me, as though to natives, looking 
as though at any moment they might distribute coloured 
beads as presents. The various English Clubs, run by 
the British Council, are thus acquiring the reputation 
of rackets, snob-nests (one must be attested as a suitable 
person before admission, in Belgrade ; and the certificate 
is hung up to dry for all to see in the hall, as though 
it were banns of marriage), and ineffective and inefficient 
propaganda-centres. That is the real sentiment of the 
great ‘“‘ unwashed” section of the populace, many of 
whom, however, know and appreciate the Empire 
better than the Blimps whose gout obscures the 
vision. 

Really, bad enough to have a centre in every fair- 
sized town which is ineffective in delivering any 
inspiring message, and often even in teaching English, 
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which is completely out of touch with real local life— 
as completely so as was Sir George Buchanan during 
the Russian Revolution (St. Petersburg, 1917), bad 
enough to have superannuated consuls and ministers 
who imagine a smile can take the place of a brain; bad 
enough to have men of character sent out from England 
(though why not just send out their characters instead ?) 
but when attempt is being made, when it is considered 
vital to convince the world of our seriousness in this 
war, and of our desire for a new Europe—wny not 
give some sign of it? At the moment it does not look 
from here as though England had any new blood left 
at all. No one would dream of trying to win the war 
with troops “motorized” on penny farthings. Yet 
England in the sphere of propaganda here is doing just 
that. Teas, socks for the soldiers (the French soldiers 
are said to be knitting socks for civilians), pukka parties, 
pukka papers, and worse, a dictatorial and frightfully 
righteous outlook, is not going to get us anywhere at 
all, at all. 

Where for example are the poets? The German 
Blunck has given readings in Belgrade, and he is none 
too good at all—bad in fact. Why are none of our 
young poets sent out here? To Belgrade, Sofia, 
Bucharest? They have a message, Barker, Spender, 
Dylan Thomas...and the very latest. What about 
Yeats? Or isn’t England proud of him? What has 
happened to English literature anyway ? 

Where are the economic experts assuming the counter- 
offensive on the exchanges and markets? Or have we 
any at all but Keynes 

Above all where is the English (or perhaps it had 
better be British this time) message to Europe that will 
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counter German, Italian, or Russian influence here, rise 
above them or link up with one of them and which 
one? These are difficult questions but they would not 
have been insoluble to a Pitt or even a Gladstone. 

I do not want to imply that the whole situation is 
black. There are many good things about it, for instance 
the wireless reports are establishing a wonderful 
reputation for reliability—as far as they go. And once 
or twice Churchill has stirred Europe, from Switzerland 
to Serbia. But that is not enough: we need concerted 
action on a wide field and we shall have to clean out 
a few stables first. At the moment for example the 
Balkan Herald and the South Slav Herald expect to 
have to close down shortly, though they are the only 
two English papers in the Balkans, and have been 
going seven years, doing good work. Their loss will 
look bad from the prestige point of view, though the 
Government has in the past subsidized sheets like the 
Warsaw Weekly, not one whit as good. 

These are some of many points that could be raised, 
such as the ineffectiveness of English propaganda 
anyway. What they all boil down to is that we shall 
have to change our outlook radically and get down 
to business if we are even to MAINTAIN OUR POSITION 
OUT HERE. It may be impossible, quite frankly, with 
the present Government in power. “‘ Minnie”? is and 
was a smart wench compared with her sisters abroad, 
living on a pension. In any case, if nepotism, in all 
the English circles, here and in London, does not stop ; 
if intellect is not pretty soon preferred to “‘ character ”’, 
(funny how it’s always the old, and occasionally fat, 
who have character anyway), the Government will be 
faced with all the expense of a Balkan evacuation— 
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and this time the refugees will be clean (I hope) and 
English and then what will happen > 

This is not defeatism either; but a final recognition 
for the benefit chiefly of myself, that this war is on 
two fronts, home and abroad, against government 
muddlers both, and that it will be irretrievably lost if 
it is not won on both fronts also. 

The prospects of peace here are therefore as I said 
at first, not very bright, with Italy, Germany, and 
Russia pulling different ways, and only Russia at the 
moment making the slightest headway. British policy, 
of course, might, if well managed—even at this juncture 
—steady matters here and assure peace for some time 
to come, IF it were directed towards the creation of 
a total Balkan bloc, including Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
Greece, Rumania, and Bulgaria. That is still feasible, 
but not very probable, Hungary, in the person of 
Csaky, being rather anti-Rumanian owing to German 
and possibly Italian pressure; Bulgaria, under Russian 
influence, being anti-Rumanian (the Dobrudja, she 
demands, must be returned) not to say anti-Jugoslav. 
Could Britain settle these outstanding claims, show the 
Balkan Powers that as long as they are separate they 
are the pawns and inevitable victims of a chess without 
knights; whereas if they act as one, their neutrality 
and independence will be safeguarded, as well as their 
neutrality ; something might be done that would be 
invaluable, and a foundation laid now for a political 
federation, inter alia, later. Whether England has the 
acumen, the energy, vision, and integrity, is another 
story, but a bastion is certainly here. The Kalemegdan 
fortress is waiting. 


CONRAD’S POLITICAL PROPHECIES 
By HUGH GRAY 


“My TRADE Is not fit for a dog since some of you 
Poles will persist in rebelling.”” These words were not 
spoken, as one might suppose, a few days ago by an 
unexpectedly kind member of the Gestapo reluctantly 
carrying out some brutal order of Himmler. They were 
addressed, seventy years ago, to Conrad’s uncle by a 
friendly Russian police officer. Conrad’s father, suspected 
of complicity in the abortive Polish rising against 
Russia in 1863, had been sent into exile. Conrad’s 
mother, though an invalid, had joined him, but her 
health had so deteriorated that she was obliged to return 
to Poland. The Russian authorities, in spite of the 
fact that her exile was entirely voluntary, insisted on her 
going back to Russia, although she was not fit to travel. 
In A Personal Record Conrad, who, at the age of six 
accompanied his mother, gives a striking picture of the 
poignant scene of her removal from his uncle’s house 
where she had been convalescing. That scene left an 
indelible impression on Conrad’s imagination. So did 
the next six years spent at the side of a father broken by 
exile, by the loss of his wife and the sufferings of his 
country. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
when Conrad wrote of Poland it was with the warmth 
of one imbued witha noble tradition of Polish nationalism. 
We find it in 4 Personal Record, and we find it, too, in 
Autocracy and War, The Crime of Partition, and A Note 
on the Polish Problem. But in these essays there is very 
much more than patriotic feeling. They reveal to us 
that Conrad, whom we respect as a great novelist, might 
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easily have been a great political or historical writer. 
“ Conrad,” says Ford Maddox Ford, in A Personal 
Remembrance, ““ was, above all things else, a politician. 
He loved the contemplation of humanity pulling away 
at the tangled skeins of parties or alliance... He was, 
that is to say, a student of politics.” From the same 
source we also learn that “somewhere in the past 
Conrad had read every imaginable and unimaginable 
volume of political memoirs”’. 

Whatever the sources of his political and historical 
knowledge, certainly during the past forty years there 
can have been few more acute or more accurate analyses 
of the European situation than Conrad’s essay on 
Autocracy and War. And it was written as long ago as 
1905. Conrad had just completed Nostromo and had 
gone to Italy partly for a holiday, and partly in the 
hope of getting fresh inspiration. The essay appeared 
in the same year in the Fortnightly Review, and was, as 
he wrote in a letter to his agent, J. B. Pinker, ‘a sort 
of historical survey of international politics from 1815 
(the Vienna Congress) with remarks and conclusions 
tending to demonstrate the present precarious state of 
the concord of Europe, and bringing the guilt of that 
precariousness to the door of Germany, or rather of 
Prussia.” His biographer; Jean Aubry, speaks of it as 
showing “‘ not only a surprising grasp of foreign politics 
but also as anticipating the events which ultimately 
led to the war in 1914”. By virtue of its profound 
analysis of European politics and in particular of the 
German mentality, it can equally be said to anticipate 
the events which led up to the war of 1939. 

Autocracy and War takes as its starting point the 
Russo-Japanese war. As a Pole, Conrad disliked Russia. 
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He not only disliked Russia, he despised Russia. To 
him the might of Russia of the Tsars was an illusion, an 
illusion in which we went on believing, in spite of his 
warnings, until 1917. Japan, for those who could see, 
had shattered that illusion, as Finland to-day is shattering 
the reborn illusion of the might of the Soviets, that 
again haunts Europe. “ The task of Japan is done, 
the mission is accomplished, the ghost of Russia’s might 
is laid.”’ He points out that Bismarck had said as much 
in the sixties. On relinquishing his post as Prussian 
Minister to St. Petersburg, Bismarck carried away with 
him a ring he had had inscribed with the words “ La 
Russie c’est le néant’’. But he was too astute a politician 
to proclaim his belief. ‘‘ He meant,” says Conrad, “ to 
have the phantom as his accomplice in an enterprise 
which has set the clock of peace back for many a year. 
He had his way. The German Empire has been an 
accomplished fact for more than a third of a century .. . 
a great and dreadful legacy left to the world by the ill- 
omened phantom of Russia’s might.” And Conrad 
clearly foresaw the internal upheavals that were to come 
sooner or later to Russia. “‘ The throes of Russian 
resurrection will be long and painful... there must be 
some violent break-up of the lamentable tradition, a 
shattering of the social, of the administrative—certainly 
of the territorial unity.”’ Indeed, the attempted rising 
of 1905 took place very soon after the publication of his 
essay. But he had wisely made no attempt in 1905 to 
forecast the nature of Tsarist Russia’s ultimate break-up. 
What he did say, however, would find its echo in many 
minds to-day. “In whatever form of upheaval auto- 
cratic Russia is to find her end, it can never be a revolu- 
tion fruitful of moral consequences to mankind... It 
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is safe to say tyranny, assuming a thousand protean 
shapes, will remain clinging to her struggles for a long 
time before the blind multitudes succeed at last in tramp- 
ling her out of existence under their million bare feet.” 

In his view there was nothing, however, of the néant 
about Germany—that other partner in the crime of the 
partition of Poland. While he despised Russia, he 
hated Germany. “It is a powerful and voracious 
organization, full of unscrupulous self-confidence, whose 
appetite for aggrandizement will only be limited by the 
power of helping itself to the severed members of its 
friends and neighbours.”’ 

He saw that “ the era of wars so eloquently denounced 
by the Old Republicans as the peculiar blood-guilt of 
dynastic ambitions”” was by no means over in 1905. 
The wars to come might be less frequent but they 
would be more bitter, “the savage tooth-and-claw 
obstinacy of a struggle for existence,’ and we should 
even regret the time of dynastic ambitions “ with their 
human absurdity moderated by prudence and even by 
shame, and... the regard paid to certain forms of 
conventional decency”’. We may have laughed at the 
monarchs of Europe, who called one another brother, 
but that ceremonial brotherhood in the past often acted 
as a drag on greed, or on unscrupulous desires of glory. 
He foreshadowed, as the alternative, the leaders of 
democracies “‘ without other ancestry but the sudden 
shout of a multitude’? who would have no interest in 
calling one another brother. In that description he 
came nearer than he knew to the dictators. 

Not only was the inevitability of European wars 
clear to this Pole, who knew the German mind, but he 
also predicted the spirit in which they would be waged. 

B 
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The war of 1870, he pointed out, was the first to be 
“characterized by a special intensity of hate”’, a hate 
whipped up by that prototype of Goebbels, Busch, whom 
Conrad describes as Bismarck’s “pet reptile of the 
Press’. These bitter wars would continue to be fought, 
with industrialism and commercialism (disguised by 
high-sounding names such as Weltpolitik or Lebens- 
raum) as their real causes until such time as some wise 
man appeared who would delimit the spheres of trade 
all over the earth. And the nearer war came, the louder 
would be the talk of peace. ‘‘ Indeed, war has made 
peace altogether its own: a martial, overbearing, war- 
lord sort of peace, with a mailed fist, and turned-up 
moustaches, ringing with the din of grand manceuvres, 
eloquent with allusions to glorious feats of arms,” 
the kind of peace, in fact, offered by Hitler. 

Conrad did not live to see the rise of Hitlerism that 
has meant a new partition of Poland, but he knew his 
Europe too well to imagine, even in 1919, when Polish 
hopes were high, that her history would be a peaceful 
one. He spoke of the impossibility of the faintest 
sympathetic bond between Poland and her neighbours 
ever being formed in the future. Poland would be 
accused of being a danger to the races so closely associated 
within the territories of the old Republic. ‘‘ The old 
parties in the crime of partition (Germany and Russia) 
are not likely to forgive their victim its inconvenient 
and almost shocking obstinacy in keeping alive,’ and 
just as they had tried moral assassination in the past, so 
they would in the future. There would be charges of 
aggression against the Poles ‘‘innuendoes, threats, 
hints, and even awful instances fabricated out of in- 
adequate material”. There is something almost uncanny 
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about the accuracy of these prophecies. He warned 
Poland, too, that her only hope lay in the West. ‘‘ The 
success of renewed life for the nation whose fate it is 
to remain in exile, ever isolated from the West, among 
hostile surroundings, depends on the sympathetic 
understanding of its problems by its distant friends, the 
Western Powers, which in their democratic develop- 
ment must recognize the moral and intellectual kinship 
of that distant outpost of their own type of civilization, 
which was the only basis of Polish culture.” He would 
have been proud to-day to have seen Britain, France, 
and Poland together in the field against the eternal enemy 
of Western civilization and culture—‘‘ the German 
eagle with a Prussian head ”’ that “looks all round the 
horizon, not so much for something to do that would 
count for good in the records of the earth, as simply 
for something good to get.” 

Thus Conrad, writing thirty-five years ago, diagnosed 
a malignant growth in Europe and, adapting a phrase of 
Gambetta, summed it up in four words “ Le Prussianisme 
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THE CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS 


(being extracts from the diary of Georgiana Sitwell, 1826-1900) 
Edited by OSBERT SITWELL 


(The diarist was Georgiana Sitwell—afterward Mrs. Campbell 
Swinton—who was born in 1826 and died in 1900. She was the 
third daughter of Sir George (2nd Bart.) and Lady Sitwell. Lady 
Sitwell was an elder sister of Archbishop Tait... . 

These reminiscences dealing with childhood and youth, from 1830 
to 1849, were written between 1880 and 1890.) 


Ir, IN ABOUT the year 1830, one could have gone to 
sleep for fifty years and then awoken, one’s first and 
strongest impression would, I think, have been of the 
ugliness that has swallowed up the country. There were, 
indeed, at that time tall chimneys and ridges of black 
cinders in mineral counties, and in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, ugly buildings and manufactories. Not only, 
however, have these increased tenfold, but the railway 
with its long bare embankments, its hideous stations, 
blackened arches and tunnels, untidy heaps of old iron 
and rotten wood, has deformed the face of the land. 
Those who can remember, in the days of their youth, 
journeys along pretty country roads, winding up hill 
and down dale through fields and commons, past hamlet 
and spire, skirting solitary woods and streams that ran 
as pure as they did after the Creation, can testify to the 
completeness of the change. 

What shall we say, too, of the discordant noises that 
now assail our ears?? Instead of the gentle rumbling 
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of the distant-coach, the patter of trotting horses, and the 
soft music of the guard’s horn as the traveller passed on 
to some roadside inn trellised with flowers or fruit trees, 
or to some busy market town, we have the rattle of the 
train, the snorting of the engine, the hideous screech of 
the whistle. Truly from many tracts of country the glory 
of beauty has departed. 

No doubt we have gained much in convenience since 
the days when the only communication between Chester- 
field and Eckington was afforded by old Hibbs the shabby 
old postman, who, in his rattletrap of a hooded gig 
drawn by a broken-kneed horse, performed all our 
shopping commissions, and returned much about any 
hour in the afternoon he pleased. Perhaps, too, my 
grandmother’s maid would have preferred the train to a 
pillion attached to the saddle of the groom. (We find 
in a letter from Sir Sitwell Sitwell soon after his first 
marriage, an account of how he had told his groom 
to ride over to Rotherham, ten miles from Renishaw, 
and bring back his wife’s waiting-woman behind him.) 
Much may have been gained, but we of the older genera- 
tion cannot forget what we have lost. 

I remember the making of the railway} through the 

ark at Renishaw when I was eleven or twelve years old, 
and the large influx of navvies, who were much dreaded 
by the Eckingtonians. We used to meet scores of them 
in all our walks, very fine young men (from Lincoln- 
shire, I believe), and picturesquely dressed in white 
shirts or smock frocks, and red ties. They drank beer, 
ate four pounds of meat a day, and fought with their fists ; 


1 Surveyed for the Midland Company by Stevenson, who had several 
conversations with Sir George. The latter, though ‘‘not opposed to 
railways’’, presented a petition against the Bill, which he eventually withdrew 
in March, 1836. (Editor’s note.) 
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but were better behaved than the natives of the village. 
I remember one railway navvy being attacked by an 
Eckingtonian, who came up behind him for some 
grudge and slashed him fearfully on the back with 
a scythe. After some days he died. Mr. Malcolm, then 
curate and our tutor, had attended him assiduously and 
persuaded all the navvies to come to church the next 
Sunday after the funeral in order to hear the sermon. 
A whole crowd of them was present. 

I recall distinctly a conversation between my mother 
and my cousin Hurt Sitwell, which took place when 
we were at Kinrara. He read out of the newspapers a 
paragraph relating, I believe, to the opening of the first 
passenger railway in England. 

“Oh,” exclaimed my mother, “how can anyone 
venture to place himself in such danger?” 

“TI believe, Susan,” said he, “ that before many years 
are over, you and I will travel by train.” 

I doubt whether he lived to do so, but I thought of 
the anecdote when I saw from the lawn the first small 
train—full, I suppose, of directors and engineers, 
steaming through the green meadows beside the little 
river. It was to us all a marvellous sight, and soon the 
lawn was dotted with the gardeners, stablemen, workmen, 
and others, who came flying in the wildest excitement to 
witness it. A great impression was made on me by my 
governess telling me that, though I was of no importance 
whatever in myself, 1 was now of some, inasmuch as I had 
seen the first train pass along the railway. Some verses 
in our family newspaper refer to the construction of 
this line, which separated us from Clinker Wood, cut 


off almost a third of the park, and interfered with 
sport : 
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“O what would our fox-hunting forefathers say, 
If they saw through their coverts and grounds, 

Steam carriages whizzing by night and by day, 

But no huntsmen, no horses, no hounds 2?” 


In travelling before railway days, it had not mattered 
how many hours the carriages were kept waiting ; 
and so, after the railways had come in, people found it 
extremely difficult to be in time for them. In country 
houses, one used to be reminded that the trains waited 
for no man. Many old people would never face a journey 
by train ; amongst others, my great-aunt Mary Campbell, 
who consequently never went anywhere during the last 
twenty-five years of her life, except from Edinburgh 
to Granton ina cab. When railways were first opened, 
people generally travelled in their own carriages placed 
upon trucks. I remember once going up to London 
in this way in a phaeton, and arriving nearly blinded, 
and quite black with dust. On another occasion we 
made the journey in a chariot and, the front box becoming 
loose, I caught it just before it shook off, by throwing 
down the front window and holding it on with both arms 
by main force till the next station was reached... . 
Soon after their marriage, my sister Alice and Wellington 
Cotton intended travelling down to Combermere in 
a high phaeton. Providentially an inspector on the 
platform at Euston ordered it to be measured: for it 
could not have passed under the railway bridges by a 
foot or more. 

The only third class carriages that I can remember 
were quite open, without even a roof and without seats— 
in fact, very much like cattle trucks. Poor people did 
not travel in those days, but workmen connected with 
the railway, and market folk, were carried sixty or 
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seventy ina wagon. But I recollect Lord Combermere 
and Lord Downshire occasionally travelling in such a 
carriage for the fresh air, and because they could 
smoke. 

Few people can realize the terrible inconvenience that 
was caused by the breaking up of the old roads and 
hostelries in 1842 and the following year. Neither post 
horses nor beds were to be procured any longer, and the 
railways were hardly ready. I remember travelling all 
night in consequence of this, arriving at Doncaster 
at five o’clock in the morning and having to sleep 
on the floor because the inn was so full. Before this time, 
the host at the old hostelries always waited at table on 
his principal guests in their private parlour—with its 
horsehair sofa and armchairs, prints of celebrated horses 
and oxen, or portraits of one or two local magnates— 
took the covers off the roast, and then left; but, before 
doing so, he would tell all the news of the country, 
together with tidings of those who had already passed 
on the road and of those who he had heard were coming. 

In 1837, when I was thirteen, I went up to London 
for the first time with my father in his chariot.1 I recall 
the strangeness of sleeping alone in the inn at Woburn, 
our first night’s resting place. I stayed with my aunt, 
Marion Wildman, whose dear little girl, Harriet, then 
five years old, was my principal amusement. Children 
were not taken out in those days, and our daily walk 
in Hyde Park was only varied by one or two visits to 
the Soho Bazaar and to a few picture exhibitions. After 

* They went by Derby and reached London on the third day. Sir George 
had taken two places in the ‘‘ Halifax Mail” for himself and his servant, but 
preferred his own carriage as his daughter was accompanying him. iii 


stayed at Lemon’s Hotel, Park Street. For such journeys to London and back 
again he used his own horses only for the first or the last stage. 
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six weeks I returned home with my father in a four- 
horse stagecoach. It was a very cold morning, and the 
beating of the feet of the outside passengers upon the 
roof gave mea headache, and convinced me that travelling 
in our own carriage was pleasanter. 

Then, as now, dress lay near to the heart of young 
girls—and of older women, too. Thus I recall one of 
my elder cousins, Mrs. Campbell of Garscube, in the 
middle of a fainting fit, when everyone was standing 
round her in the utmost consternation, desiring us to be 
careful that her pink sash should not be injured! Yet 
how small was the expenditure upon it! A girl thought 
herself rich with one silk dress and a few muslins, all 
untrimmed, and one summer and winter bonnet a year. 
Few had more; many, whatever their rank, had less ; 
and wore no ornaments on neck or arms until they 
married. A fourth of the money now thought necessary 
must then have been spent on clothes, and yet I am 
not sure that girls were not far more attractive than in 
these days of triumphant millinery. 

I can remember some of our frocks as children. One 
winter we were all dressed, like a row of gentianella, 
in dark Prussian blue cloth pelisses, with tippets and 
cuffs trimmed with grey rabbit fur, and black beaver 
bonnets. One summer, when in mourning, we wore 
black silk spencers and white skirts. In this costume we 
attended a pretty féte held in the garden at Barlborough, 
under a great oak, where I remember Mrs. de Rodes in 
a dress elaborately trimmed with Scotch pebble buttons, 
and four young Miss Aldersons, daughters of the 
Rev. Jonathan Alderson of Harthill, in apple-green silk 
dresses, with large white chip hats wreathed round with 
pink roses. (I never saw any of these last-mentioned 
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ladies again till I met the two survivors at Scarborough 
exactly fifty years after!) I recall other costumes of 
ours when we were a little older, notably, large lilac 
satin bonnets, sashes of the same material, and white 
muslin frocks, which we wore in church on Sundays. 
The size of the bonnets and of the gigot sleeves was 
overwhelming, but the former were very useful as 
parasols were not used. I remember my cousin Hurt 
Sitwell bringing a large green parasol with a very thick 
handle, which he had bought in Paris as quite a new 
invention, for a present to my mother. 

Always rather careless about my own dresses, if it 
had not been for my eldest sister’s thoughtfulness two 
days before my first ball (my mother was away on a 
visit), I should have had no dress to go in, for I had 
completely forgotten it. The scolding I received makes 
me remember that it was white muslin, with a blue flower 
for my hair. I recollect my sister Mary’s rejoicing over 
her first “‘ grown-up”’ bonnet, white with large pink 
roses. What a size it would have been thought now ! 

Owing to our frequent residence in the Highlands we 
were in the habit of wearing tartan walking-dresses, but 
this was not common. Winseys and such materials were 
then unknown, and I remember our heiress cousin, 
Miss Grant of Congleton, walking with us across the 
fields to Parkhall at Christmas in a bright blue, watered- 
silk dress and embroidered white petticoat, which 
returned home in a very draggletail condition. What 
would laundry maids say now if a houseful of young 
ladies wore nothing but white petticoats, white muslin 
and datiste evening dresses, all the year round, and 
washing muslin in the morning for six months in the 
summer, as we and all our contemporaries used to do ? 
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And yet people did not have more servants then than in 
these days. 

My mother’s favourite colour in dress was green— 
sometimes bright emerald green—green silk dresses, 
green bonnets, green parasols, green gauze ribbands in 
her lace caps. In my mother’s day most married women, 
however young, began to wear caps very early; and, 
in spite of her magnificent abundance of hair, I never 
remember her without one. It is strange, too, to think 
of the gay colours of the gowns which were then the 
fashion ; but my mother’s green dresses well matched 
her lovely rose complexion and showers of long fair 
curls, and nothing could have detracted from the natural 
elegance and grace of her figure. 

In those days ladies used to wear, at night for dinner 
dress, fur boas, after some Russian fashion, and black 
velvet hats (Spanish) with feathers in them, or aigrettes 
of diamonds. I remember, when very small, sitting up as 
a treat to see my mother dressed in the fashion, when she 
and my father were going to a great ball given in honour 
of the coming of age of the then Lord Milton at Went- 
worth. There used to be great receptions or luncheons 
at Wentworth, at which all the gentry in the county, 
or at least all the principal gentry, were welcome when- 
ever they chose to come; and I believe this was the 
custom in some other great houses until the days of 
railways began. At the different seats of the Duke of 
Devonshire, ale and bread were, as a matter of course, 
offered to any strangers who came as sightseers. It 
would not be possible now to show a like hospitality. 


(To be concluded) 


CAVIAR AND CHIPS 


By G. R. N. LIST 
(Continued) 


EATING HABITS, AS well as travelling habits, were 
affected by the coming of trains. Hostelries hung 
round the railways, as once they had riddled the roads. 
Where trains terminated, there were hotels—big hotels, 
the first big hotels which had not developed from 
inns. This mark of the railways on hotels can still 
be seen at Felixstowe, where the men-servants wear 
railway uniforms, and the initials of the line may be seen 
on the linen. 

In the nineteenth century, the fear of fogs was such 
that many visitors to London preferred lodging in 
the lee of their landing place. It saved time on their 
business trips; they could hold conferences near their 
trains. So they stayed in the station hotels, which, 
owing to their needs, became extensive in their services. 
Times changed, it was easier to move about, and as 
visits to London became less of an adventure, the city 
ceased to seem less “‘wicked”’ ; provincials ventured 
further in: the station hotels were left high and dry. 
They have modernized lately, but most of us can 
remember them as they were; yawning cavernous and 
sadly splendid mausoleums of muted luxury, heavy 
with feeling that man was about to go on a long journey 
and that it ill-behoved him to be gay about it. 

Of these station hotels, the most remarkable was that 
at Saint Pancras, where the Gothic decoration alone 
made dining historic; the Great Central Hotel at 
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Marylebone rivalled it with a lounge tiled in multi- 
coloured majolica, which, in its own way and if you do 
not let it get in yours, is a revelation. Paddington has 
modernized and I think thereby something has gone 
out from, for a railway is essentially Victorian and its 
hotel should be too; Axminster carpets, saddlebag 
chairs, lace curtains, palms on pottery pillars loading 
landings. Our equivalent of that to-day is the airport 
hotel. A modern railway hotel is a contradiction in 
terms no less than a Tudor roadhouse. Nevertheless, it 
is pleasant to lunch at the Charing Cross Hotel and to 
see through the glass door the business of the platform. 

The station hotels carried on the tradition of coaching 
inns. The big West End hotels carried on no tradition. 
Indeed, the only tradition they appear to have is that of 
being built on the site of great mansions, from the 
Savoy in 1889 through the Ritz, where Walsingham 
House was, to the Dorchester and Grosvenor, of recent 
years. It is to be noted that such restaurants as Simpson’s, 
Rules, Verrey’s, are old. Pimm’s, though little over 
one hundred and twenty years, carries on one of its 
eating houses at The Old Dr. Butler’s Head, of 1616, 
and Anderton’s originated as The Horn In The Hoop 
as far back as 1385. 

But the huge hotels-de-luxe came in towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, and they came in to satisfy 
a need caused by the change in social conditions. Though 
Victoria had not yet died, the break-up of her régime 
was imminent. It is seen by Laver in the fashions of the 
turn of the—tide, I was going to call it. A new caste 
was rising—the monied, but not the landed class. The 
diamond and other “ kings”’ were arriving. It was the 
period of ostentatious wealth, and as social conventions 
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were relaxing, where this wealth was shown off was in 
restaurants and hotels. No longer was it enough to 
display at home; the amount of people who could see 
was limited. A public place gave more scope to show 
off your wife’s jewels and your own cigars. Moreover, 
money could buy you admission to a rich restaurant, 
which it often could not to a box at the Opera or to the 
Royal Enclosure. And, for further fillip, royalty was 
dining out, in the shape of Edward, Prince of Wales— 
on Sundays, too, at the Carlton. 

This hotel, made famous by the chef Escoffier, 
opened in 1899. Restaurant life was then, we are told, a 
recognized thing (the Savoy had opened ten years earlier, 
furnished by Warings and all-electric). The Ritz 
opened at the beginning of the twentieth century. These, 
with their Louis XVI decoration, their palm courts, 
their white panels and gilt pink-shaded lights, bespeak 
the desire to be elegant. We may notice that it is 
elegance of a feminine type. The restaurants are “ done”’, 
as they say, more in the style of a drawing-room than 
of a dining-room. 

Alongside with these go the establishment of such 
places as Pagani’s (1871), Gatti’s (1862), Café Royal 
(1863), Monico’s (1876), Romano’s, which took, in 
1895, the Moorish decoration it still keeps, and 
Oddenino’s (1901). We may notice various points 
about these. Thus, Romano’s was long and narrow, in 
what had been a shooting gallery, and the Café Royal 
started as a café in Glasshouse Street and enlarged until 
it reached Regent Street. Madame Nichols, who 
started it with her husband, carried on after his death 
till she herself died during the 1914-18 war. It may 
be noted that the Café Royal was in a sense the parent 
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of the rest, for Romano had worked there, and Oddenino 
had been both there, at the Criterion, and at Gatti’s, 
where also Monico was. Pagani’s became famous for 
its wall of celebrities’ signatures. 

At that wall we may look, for two things emerge 
from its writings. Here are women among men, and 
both are connected with the Arts. For this was the 
time when the Arts were the Arts, or rather when artists 
were Artists. These were what became known as their 
“haunts”. Rule’s had been going since 1798—until 
the Garrick Club began in 1831, and the Athenzeum in 
1824, “ the votaries of Literature, Art, and Drama had 
no place to meet save at Rule’s”’. Of them all, only the 
Café Royal (despite renovation) is still a place where 
you may be certain of a beard and a broad-brimmed hat 
or two. But there they were at the beginning of the 
century, in full swing. They continued during the 
war, Romano’s especially, and those years also saw 
the hey-day of Princes and the Piccadilly. 

At the end of the war, there came a new kind of 
restaurant. There had been the smart restaurants of 
“society ’’, the Bohemian cafés, and the famous cheap 
little places in Soho which no one knew about, except 
yourself and two thousand others. But at the end of 
the war, the Ivy opened, and the Ivy marked something 
new in London life. .It became the meeting place for 
society and the arts. Mr. Abel has kept it small. 
Much work is being done there, because to be seen there 
shows how you’re doing. But apart from that, one 
goes for the food, and for the cellar. Unlike Rule’s, the 
Ivy has no colour-bar, and unlike many restaurants, 
while it is never the latest fashion, it is never old- 
fashioned. It remains, pardon me, evergreen. 
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Other restaurants of the first class which opened since 
the war have been Boulestin’s, now underground in 
Southampton Row ; the Jardin des Gourmets, in Greek 
Street; Monseigneur, half of it sadly converted to 
become the first of the news-cinemas bearing its name ; 
the various restaurants associated with Bellometti ; 
Sovrani’s ; Quaglino ; Prunier ; L’ Aperitif ; many others, 
not all lasting, such as the Maison Basque, the Blue 
Train, and the San Marco, which went the way of its 
forerunner, Hector, and closed. These are expensive, 
fashionable—sometimes the fashion stays, sometimes 
not. I would like to say a word of lament over the 
original Kasbek in Piccadilly, and another word, this 
time of thanks, for such English fare as one may get at 
Overton’s, Jules, and did last time I was at the Con- 
naught Rooms. We may cast a glance at the Tour 
d’Eifel, Kettners, take in the Holborn—architecturally 
as well as gastronomically, and finally pause at Frascati’s, 
for this remains untouched from the early Edwardian 
days. Who that has lunched in that octagonal Winter 
Garden does not feel that here was the apex of public 
catering ? The ferns still fall from gilt baskets, metal 
cupids, holding lights hid in silk shells, still stray 
from the ceiling, and the orchestra still plays Dorothy, 
Rustle of Spring, Gondoliers. Here is no reconstruction, 
no resurrection even. It is restaurant-living going on 
in the form found for it, and restaurant life as complete 
in itself as is “‘ café society” to-day in America. 

So far, I have mentioned the outer and social aspects 
of eating. Of what is eaten, I have said little. That 
must come with discussion of eating habits. 

Men’s drinking habits tend to be roughly the same 
despite their jobs, but their eating ones vary widely. 
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A man in hard labour uses about six hundred calories an 
hour; one doing nothing but sitting uses only one 
hundred. If he wants to do an hour’s mental work, 
half a peanut will supply him with enough physical 
energy. We may know that. But has anyone ever com- 
pared the eating habits of those who work as postmen, 
chauffeurs, compositors, policemen, commissionaires, 
roadmenders, blast-furnace-men? Habits are dictated 
by needs ; needs are dictated by jobs. By what a job 
takes out of you, as well as by the hours of time off 
from it. So you find one type of worker has a light 
breakfast (because he’s in a hurry) and a heavy dinner. 
Another stokes up, but eats a light dinner (because his 
breakfast is part of his rent, whilst dinner he buys). 
A third will have a breakfast, take some “ Tommy ” 
with him, have dinner—and nothing till supper. Supper, 
again, is movable. You may have a high tea, and no 
more till bedtime, when it’s a light meal. Or maybe 
just tea, and a good supper, when you get home (after 
closing time): perhaps no tea, a snack at seven or 
cheese around ten, and then supper at home. 
Soldiers will drop in a café in the last twenty minutes 
before lights-out. Other workers like their food directly 
they come off duty. Others take it just before going on. 
The cafés and coffee-stalls can read their customers like 
a clock—first one section, then the next. Going to work, 
coming from work. And the coffee-stall is always ready. 
It must give restaurant proprietors to marvel, for there 
is this not very large caravan, movable, catering for a 
floating public. It can supply on demand not only 
coffee and tea, often cocoa, not only sandwiches, but 
pies, tarts, biscuits, sausage rolls, eggs, “ Zepps in a 
cloud’’, chips, and if, like my favourite, Fred’s of 
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Bayswater, it has a yard for trestle table and a folding 
chair or two, there is bacon and eggs, who said kippers ? 
Ready for all between ten-thirty and five. 

In the all-night cafés, the big as well as the small side- 
street “‘ bars ”’, the public changes all night. From those 
who won’t go to bed to those who have had to get up. 
Dance-bandsmen, journalists, ponces, ladies on the 
game, signalling what’s on to their boss across the 
corner. Bacon and eggs, kedgeree, banana split, 
haddock, poached egg and beans, jelly, macaroni, cutlet 
and mushrooms, cod mayonnaise. The room getting 
smokier, holding two thousand, the band packing up, 
new hordes being driven into the next higher or lower 
floor, where the new staff is ready, screens being put up 
in the shutting room, lessening it, charwomen scrubbing 
outside, the world’s bad news already on sale at double 
prices outside, and still it goes on... kedgeree, banana 
split, sardine on toast, apricot flan, chicken cutlet, that 
strange thing called “* brunch’’. Meanwhile, men having 
a delayed ‘‘ doorstep’ at a coffee stall, others a malted 
milk before going on. And, underground, for the most 
part, people eating chile con carne, chippolata, corn on 
the cob, trout and that old stand-by of the kitchen, 
chicken in some form or other—in night-clubs such as, 
in London, the Cocoanut Grove or Paradise. They 
got there, say, at two, having already had supper at the 
Café Royal (in order to have that last drink, which 
wasn’t) or at the Savoy grill, after the play. They go 
on to the night-clubs, to dance, to continue talking, to 
put off the evil moment of going to bed. They emerge, 
fourishly, fiveishly, meet the morning air, the clatter of 
milk bottles. Coffee’s a good idea—and ingoing meets 
outgoing, those who are up because they’ve been to bed. 
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Those left in the night-club, the waiters, the check girls, 
the band, will trail home, emerge at three (p.m.), for 
lunch, “brunch”’, tea, supper. It begins again—it 
doesn’t, it goes on, at all hours, all meals. 

Without taking into account teas after matinées, snacks 
after early movies, or before late ones; fish and chip shops, 
so good to turn into on the way home from a Harringay 
fight or Hackney greyhound night. Winkle stalls, 
chestnut men ; and that new line, the milk bar. 

The milk bar, if I may say so, began with the sandwich 
bar. There were supplied the million and one sandwiches, 
hot, cold, single, double and treble layered, but with no 
drink, save tea, coffee. 

Followed the bar specializing in orange juice, snacks 
thrown in, with coffee and tea on the side. Then, help 
us, the milk bar—to displace the old ladled glass of 
milk from the dairy. Why those who wanted a glass of 
milk shouldn’t have been content with the dairy I never 
see. But it is the way of progress to make people want 
what they don’t need, and the milk bar arrived. 

You might say, with a spurt. It now supplies not only 
milk, in every form from soup to “shake” and 
“ phosphate”’, but hot-dogs, Hamburgers, wafHes, and 
doughnuts. Having no doors, rarely tables, it appeals 
to those who still feel it a sin to enjoy eating (there are 
plenty ; at Gow’s, now in St. Martin’s Lane, you will 
find men who prefer eating off the counter from going 
through to the tables. Maybe they sit all day, and like 
standing, maybe they like to feelin a hurry; they who 
stand are always there longer). It is natural that anything 
of such modern growth as a milk bar should need a 
past, and we have with us the Tudor milk bar. At 
Fenchurch Street station Approach there is even a bar 
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in which “two scenic effects shown from behind 
imitation leaded lights, and illuminated from a con- 
cealed source give the illusion of being in a cottage in 
the heart of the country” (I do not know if customers 
are given a candle on leaving and are invited to hit 
their heads on a beam, but I feel they should). It is 
interesting to know, though, from trade journals, that 
soup can be provided at a cost of three farthings a head. 

But whatever we pay, there we are—supping late 
in the West End, breakfasting before we go to bed, 
having dinner in the afternoon because “ they’re”’ 
open when we come off on Saturday at twelve, and we 
stay drinking till they shut, driving out to a roadhouse 
in the summer, perching on a stool in Jacks or Nics in 
somewhere like the Edgware Road, having bisque 
homard at Les Gourmets, vintage sardines I-know-where, 
jellied eel on a roaring cold day in Pentonville, or a 
perfect winter’s meal on an August heat-wave at the Six 
Bells in Chelsea. An omelette in an airport, a quick 
sandwich made slow by its toughness in that permanent 
joke, the railway buffet—all of us, lazy or likeable, rich 
or proud, eating, sooner or late. 

For this much we all have in common. Sooner or 
later we all have to eat. Fifty tons in a lifetime is the 
amount. And it is because of that that there is such 
variety of eating-house. We do not, after all, have to 
drink. We drink because we like it. But even a vegetarian 
has to eat, and I submit that most of us, really, would 
rather not. 

No one told us to drink. We were told not to. But 
we were always told to eat. To “eat up”. One drinks 
“ down ”’—there it is, there it stays. ‘Eat up,” from 
my Own experience, produced an unpleasant association 
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of sickness. Moreover, food is an acquired habit. 
Our first nourishment is liquid. Without wanting to 
yap like a golden bow-wow from the Frazer kennels, 
I think I may suggest that cannibalism came from the 
desire to go on drinking one’s enemies’ blood—one 
therefore drained his flesh. 

Certainly, to overcome our distaste of eating, we have 
had to make much more of it than of drinking. Eating- 
places are more decorated, more deliberately diverting. 
Claridge-Carlton reaches the climax in carpets, flowers, 
soft lighting, music, everything to make decent, and 
distract you from, the fact you are doing anything so 
vulgar as admit to a human necessity, as “ vulgar”’ as 
that which will follow it, eating food. It is noticeable 
that a meal usually has to be accompanied by something 
else—newspapers at breakfast, at lunch, too, if you 
race ; in the evening by bands, singing, dancing—even 
at tea—cabaret. Drink does not have to be so diluted. 
There is no such repulsion to overcome. 

Precisely for that reason drink has been made a sin, 
food a fetish. A New Englander, in the eighteen thirties, 
started a Society for the Suppression of Eating. But he 
did not have many followers—it is not recorded if he 
followed it himself. There are plenty of faddists, fish- 
eaters, those who ban mushrooms and vinegar, 
vegetarians who don’t include eggs as being alive. 
There are more ills connected with over-eating than with 
over-drinking. Irascible gentlemen, waddling old ladies 
who throng Oxford Street, those who sleep at strange 
times, those who don’t at all, the fat, the thin, the 
pimply, the pale, the florid, the flatulent form a horde 
who pass without being recognized. Many a nephew 
has been cut off for being free with the drink, when 
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really the reason was that the aunt was fuddled with food. 
Many a soldier has been sentenced, not because of his 
liquor, but because of his superior’s liver. I sometimes 
think the prohibitionists and teetotallers know that 
there is plenty of vitamin B in whisky... 

Certainly, we need encouragement to eat. Consider, 
if you will. A thirsty man will drink almost anything. 
One bends to a stream, without considering its source. 
One does not, often, pick food from a gutter. 

We trust drink. It was the first thing we knew. It 
didn’t let us.down. Food did. The first food is a 
change, unfamiliar, to be resented. Drink is simpler. 
The grape, the hop, grow. They ferment, agreed. But 
where in drink do you come on such things as are 
equivalent to eating live oysters, roe, intestines, putrid 
seal (Eskimo), foetus of mice (ancient world), insects on 
cheese, truffles ? 

Drink is not so titivated (cocktails are exempt, because 
cocktails are not for those who enjoy drinking; they 
are for those who like the effect produced). But eating 
has had to be disguised. We have had to think that we 
do not eat merely to keep ourselves going. Because most 
of us don’t want to eat. If we are successful in our lives, 
we get the feeling of being superior—we can do without 
food. If we are not, we don’t bother to eat. 

The disguise has had good effect—fine restaurants, 
gourmets’ heavens, silver grills, Corner Houses, 
banqueting halls, dining-rooms, mirrored, beflowered, 
decorated and draped—and all raised on the foundation 
of the fear we seek to bury, the far-away fear that we 
may burst if we eat, and that there won’t be any more 
left to eat if we do eat. Whirling inside us is the fear, 
at once in flight and in pursuit ; we eat to live, we live 
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to eat—and, therefore if we do, if we ever have enough, 
we cease to live. But if we don’t, we die. 

It is to capture that two-headed fear that we build 
these edifices over our eating—palaces to placate it, 
but also prisons, powder magazines, and mausoleums. 


NEEDLESS WORRY 
By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 


WHEN THE SYMPATHETIC Alphonse Daudet, in setting 
down some seventy years ago his impressions of the 
Corsican peasantry, passes immediately from lyrical 
tribute to their kindliness and their splendid vigour to 
jeremiad over their staple diet of bread and wild onions, 
and over their lack of even at least a little of the wine 
“that would be so good for them”’, the reader is left 
wondering whether he is deploring only the monotony 
of their meals or whether, indeed, he believes that 
these already so well-conditioned peasants would 
become, if supplied with fermented fruit-juice rich in 
sugar, yet more kindly and more vigorous. We cannot 
tell. But Daudet’s tribute stands as a revelation of the 
wholesomeness of a régime that to-day would mean 
semi-starvation. 

For bread, in Daudet’s time, was bread indeed, 
aromatic, vital, interesting; worthy to be styled the 
staff of life ; worthy of the ceremonial kiss in some parts 
of the world demanded, of the youngest child present, 
as a prelude to the careful cutting and distribution; 
worthy of the eager, responsive flow of the mouth’s 
solvent waters round about the steadily munching 
molars. Yet even while Daudet wrote bread had already 
taken the first step upon its downward course. Amidst 
the plaudits of confident onlookers. Amongst these 
Balzac, interpolating, as realistically he fills out his 
Scénes de la Vie de Campagne, his personal rejoicings 
over the relief afforded to housewives by the institution 
of village bakeries. 
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To-day real bread must carefully be sought. No 
gratitude for the labours of the baker blamelessly carrying 
out his instructions for the further “improvement ” of 
an already devitalized flour, and for those of the rounds- 
man coming, cheerily yodelling, to our succour in all 
weathers, can hide from those who know the facts how 
unworthy of their ancient name are the crisp and elegant 
occupiers of the modern bread-pan. To whose account 
must surely be laid a part responsibility for the modern 
child’s craving for sugar ? 

Most of us, including the bulk of the medical profes- 
sion, have somehow come to regard as vitally necessary, 
especially for the young, the enormous quantities of this 
substance nowadays habitually consumed. Hence the 
present outcry against the rationing of children together 
with their elders. Hence also the costly anxiety of 
innumerable parents as to the welfare of their offspring 
in case the deprivation should prove to be prolonged. 
Yet a mere glance at the history of crude sugar would 
reveal it a comparatively late arrival amongst our 
foodstuffs, existing, not so very long ago, merely as an 
officinal product, kept and used only by apothecaries. 

And if, nevertheless, we would seek to justify our 
present forebodings by regarding sugar as a part restorer 
of the balance destroyed by commercially devitalized 
foods, what are we to make of the findings of Dr. Paul 
Carton, carrying on his life-work (the cure of tuber- 
culosis, even in its advanced stages, by dietetics alone) 
during what may be called the peak period of spoiled 
foods, and yet roundly condemning sugar, either in 
sickness or health, and regarding it as particularly 
injurious to small children. Here, surely, together with 
valuable advice for normal times, is comfort for to-day. 
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Reinforced by certain of our own dietetians, notably 
Sir John Orr, who only the other day announced that a 
total deprivation of butter, sugar, and bacon would harm 
us not at all. 

If further support be needed, may we not find it 
amongst the dentists? Unlike the medical man, the 
dentist treats symptoms that remain in place, do not 
change their character and can, therefore, with certainty 
be diagnosed. In condemning the action of sugar and 
sugary compounds in the mouth, he supplies material 
for two obvious questions: Is the human alimentary 
system a harmonious whole ? If it is, how can a substance 
proving itself a demon in the mouth become, in the 
stomach, a beneficent angel ? 

The rationing of butter, since we are assured of a 
sufficiency of trustworthy substitutes, ranks as hardship 
rather than as threat. Hardship for those who cannot 
abide the substitutes. Most children can. Those of 
their elders who prefer to confine themselves, at table, 
to their modest personal ration, may take comfort from 
the appearance, causing in its day a good deal of astonish- 
ment, in statistics published in Germany after the pro- 
longed war and post-war period of almost total depriva- 
tion of fats of all-sorts, of a record number of golden 
weddings. 

The last rise in the price of milk, and the possibility 
of further rises, adds fuel to the fire of those devastating 
parental anxieties that alone have made the milk cam- 
paign something more than the funniest episode in our 
alimentary history. Intended by “ Nature ”’ only for the 
toothless mammals whose needs it perfectly supplies, 
milk has been imbibed, for centuries, by persons of all 
ages. Not, however, with impunity. By the time 
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modern research had discovered the nature of some of its 
depredations, it knew also the qualities justifying milk’s 
latter-day title: the food of foods. At incalculable 
cost in terms of resolution, of devoted individual and 
concerted effort, the milk campaign came into being 
and flourished, even in the face of the discovery that pure 
milk, unless the substance be imbibed directly from its 
source, and that source itself uncontaminated, is a 
contradiction in terms. The last stage of the drama 
now pursues its lamentable way. To our long list of 
spoiled foods, milk has been added. Those who delight 
in raw, live milk seek it, in many districts, in vain. 
Those who fear the results of going without, patiently 
absorb the miserable fluid masquerading under its august 
name, hoping, the while, that the supply may continue 
unabated and at a price within the means of those 
who need it most. And who are these? Who, save the 
toothless infant and the invalid, needs all his food values 
concentrated in a single substance? Certain dietetians, 
indeed, regard this powerfully concentrated fluid, just 
because it is a complete food, as ill-adapted for combina- 
tion with a mixed diet. Especially in hot weather. 
Many acute childish ailments, these claim, will disappear 
as by magic before treatment consisting solely in the 
removal of this interloper. 

Counsels of perfection will always remain beneficent 
beacons. Gratefully we may accept the findings of our 
many specialists and may glean thence, with the aid of a 
modicum of unspecialized commonsense, ample justifica- 
tion for serenity in the face of our present deprivations. 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
By HORACE GREGORY 


“History, uisrory!” says Dr. William Carlos 
Williams, and then with brilliant asperity continues, 
“We fools, what do we know or care ?”’ 

The quantum of irony in Dr. Williams’s remark, 
though clear enough, should be carefully considered, 
and in the way I read it, it might well be taken as a 
warning. History is a humiliating subject for any man 
to think of knowing: and however much, however 
little we know of it, we always care, and that is where 
the trouble is likely to begin. The desire to know 
history is a near relative of the desire to know truth, 
and that is where, for most of us, a pit lies waiting. It 
is a deep pit, overlaid with an innocent branch or two, 
cut down from a nearby tree, and among a scattering of 
wilted leaves, there are easily plucked twigs and tamed, 
resistant grasses. At its sides and at an attractive distance 
one also finds rare specimens of jungle flora. It is a 
pretty place and only a very few of the so-called pro- 
fessional historians come back from it alive. For the 
moment I can remember the names of only three who 
came back whole: Herodotus, Edward Gibbon, and 
Henry Adams, and of these, Herodotus, being the eldest 
and most respectable, is best known as “‘ the father of 
lest 

Perhaps there has always been a great number of 
different kinds of people who were eager to think of 
themselves as historians. Perhaps this was a’ways so, 
but during the last few years, there seems to have been 
an increase of their published work ; they seem to have 
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become more vocal, more insistent that the field of 
history is theirs to have and to hold, and is in itself a 
proof of their authority to speak aloud. There it is, 
that deep pit, growing more inviting every day: and 
to it come engineers and social-workers, members of 
the D.A.R. and psychiatrists, economists and students 
of anthropology, newspaper men and _ politicians by 
the hundreds, research workers in the sciences, and, 
no doubt, an aviator or two. Executives of all kinds 
have come to it, from insurance company offices, from 
the stock exchange, from banks, to overawe club banquets 
or trustee meetings or to deliver commencement-day 
addresses at schools and colleges. And in addition to 
all these, there are those many talkative members of a 
generation (of whom some write novels) who have a 
strong memory of what their grandfathers told them 
about the Civil War. The clearing in the jungle shines 
before them and they walk into it. 

Of course we have always known that history, like 
poetry, is an ancient trap laid for the credulous and 
literal-minded. This common knowledge has been 
abroad so long that we are apt to forget the obvious 
hint that only those who have imagination survive the 
fall from innocence. Many, and I would say, far, far too 
many, are still victims of that fall: good, earnest 
people who are maimed and battered, who are forced 
to carry on a half-existence, distrusted by their fellows 
and a continual embarrassment to their friends. 

Here history most resembles truth, and the meaning 
of that same truth to a people who have converted 
into a common heritage demands a living, active 
synthesis. This is as true to-day as it always was, and 
the fabulae of American history, youthful and knowingly 
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familiar as they may seem to some of us, are no exceptions 
to the rule. 

One might almost say that the active fabulae of a 
human culture are the means through which it lives 
and grows. They enter deeply into the very idiom of 
national speech; their meanings shift as the spoken 
language changes. On this continent, they are “in 
the American grain”? and it is humanly impossible to 
adopt an impartial or what was once called a scientific 
attitude toward them. Science, as we have come to 
know it, is none too quiet in making its own discrimina- 
tions, and shall we say it has its own signs, its own 
language by which its own truths are tested and modified? 
Shall we say that the imagination of a Willard Gibbs, 
whose language is abstract only to those who do not 
understand it, has its own nucleus of fabulae—or shall 
we call them the mathematical symbols of reality ? 

Our nationality which answers to the name of 
American is neither at the centre of a huge continent 
nor is it floating loosely around its East, West, and 
Tropical coast lines and harbours. It is a language, 
and it requires a particularly active and discerning 
imagination to keep pace with it and to speak it truly. 
Without knowing that language as well as the signs 
or symbols it employs, the would-be historian is almost 
helpless. Lacking that particular insight, the professional 
historian is in the same unfortunate position as that of 
the non-professionals who cross his field. He may 
contribute a formula or a theory toward a revaluation 
of history in general, but he will need some one at his 
side to translate it, someone to make it intelligible to 
Americans. 


It is at this point that Dr. Williams’s discovery of an 
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American heritage becomes important. His manner 
is almost aggressively non-professional and rightly so, 
for he is not here to record American history nor to 
give us a new sequence of events. He is here to present 
its signs and signatures, its backward glances and, by 
implication, its warnings for the future. 

If I have misled some readers into thinking that 
In the American Grain is an historical textbook, or a 
book of essays in history or a series of historical narratives, 
I wish to correct that impression before I go one word 
further. It is none of these. It is a source book of 
highly individual and radical discoveries, a book of 
sources, as one might say that a river is a source of 
health to the fields and orchards through which it runs. 
And like that river in its uneven course, now quick in 
sunlight and now flowing to hidden roots of trees and 
flowers, the book has subterranean depths and turnings. 
I think it is not too much to say that this analogy also 
resembles its early reputation. 

In the American Grain was first published in 1925, 
and before that date an early chapter appeared in Broom. 
I have no way of knowing how many people saw a few 
of its chapters in magazines or read the book, but I do 
know that as it fell slowly out of print, its reputation 
grew. I suspect that several other writers came upon 
it and kept the memory of its insights and the quality 
of its prose within the hidden chambers of their own 
knowledge and imagination. My immediate example 
is Hart Crane’s The Bridge, which was published five 
years later and which carried within it traces of the 
impression left upon those who first read /n the American 
Grain. ‘These traces are to be found throughout the 
poem: a fragment of Dr. Williams’s quotation from 
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Thomas Morton’s The New English Canaan is repro- 
duced on the half-title page of Powhatan Daughter, 
and like selections of material may be quickly recognized 
in the concluding pages of Dr. Williams’s chapter on 
Columbus and in the closing stanzas of Ave Maria. 
Even the quotation from Edgar Poe’s The City in the 
Sea (whose original title was significantly written as 
The Doomed City) ‘“‘ Death looks gigantically down”’ 
smoulders in a half-line of The Tunnel and also appears 
in Dr. Williams’s book placed over ‘“‘a dead world, 
peopled by shadows and silence, and despair...”. 
These similarities should not, of course, be read as 
plagiarisms, nor should we exaggerate their obvious 
claims to a relationship that exists between them and 
the publication of /n the American Grain. The point is 
that Dr. Williams’s book, exerted an influence that rose 
from the subsoil of the time in which it was written, 
and like all work of highly original temper and spirit 
and clarity it survives the moment of its conception. 
In this respect the book has something of the same 
force to generate the work of others, the same brilliance, 
the same power to shed light in darkened places that we 
have learned to respect in Miss Marianne Moore’s poetry 
and in Miss Gertrude Stein’s Three Lives. 

Another association that Jn the American Grain brings 
forcefully to mind is the period of critical impressionism 
in America, that hour in the 1920’s when Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson published his note books and D. H. Lawrence’s 
Studies in Classic American Literature were read. In the 
American Grain, though not resembling either, is of the 
same moment that lies behind a barrier of critical 
controversy in American letters dividing this moment 
from an hour when certain strength was derived from 
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highly individual insights and convictions. A reaction 
against mere self-expression, mere sensitivity and feeling 
came in with the disciples of what was then called 
Humanism. And against this truly reactionary move- 
ment came those who sought to clarify the direction 
that Parrington had already taken. At this distance 
the quarrel which now seems older than its years now 
also seems to have been one in which its two opposing 
factors united against a common enemy. The enemy 
was impressionistic thinking and activity, and in the 
heat of the moment, all work of personal identity and 
imagination became suspect. Without entering into the 
merits and abuses of the controversy, it should now be 
possible to look behind the dust raised in that hour. 
During the time of the rising quarrel everything that 
had a personal exterior aroused fears and distrust of 
heresy and was therefore publicly ignored or attacked 
as the true heresy it was supposed to signify. Through 
these brief years /n the American Grain shared some- 
thing of the public obscurity that was intended to 
cover the remains of personal heresy and choice. Mean- 
while the book was kept intact for the discerning reader, 
and as it may be read to-day, it retains its original 
colouring and a great measure of its purity. 

What I have just said is another way of saying that 
certain recent beliefs and attitudes in criticism have 
begun to reverse themselves ; although the mannerisms 
of impressionistic criticism have been properly discredited 
and should not be revived, it is now admitted that the 
writer cannot shift the very foundations of his beliefs 
without endangering the verbal truth of what he has 
to say. It has also been discovered that the raptures 
and ardours of sudden conversion to any cause, however 

Cc 
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valid the cause itself may be, seldom, if ever, revive the 
dying powers of imaginative insight and creation. 
Human growth is far too slow to admit violent 
denials of its immediate past, and writers, quite like 
all other human beings, become inept and voiceless 
should they attempt to deny the continuity of their 
heritage. 

Anyone who has read all of Dr. Williams’s prose and 
verse becomes aware of its great ability to grow at its 
own pace. And if anyone is looking for the secret 
of his good. health and the true freedom he exerts 
within the ranges of his personal speech and manner, 
they may be found in his determination to “stay at 
home’’, to accept and to know the roots of his being 
as well as its reaches toward its full maturity. This 
radical willingness to grow slowly out of the resources 
of his own speech, his own heritage, his own surround- 
ings, however limited they may appear, has given 
Dr. Williams’s work a reality, a resemblance to life itself, 
with all its mistakes and shortcomings, that should 
serve as an example to his contemporaries. 

As one speaks of Dr. Williams’s writing in prose or 
verse, one speaks inevitably of its sincerity. That 
difficult question of sincerity in art, which is too often 
confused with mere gossip concerning the personal or 
public behaviour of a man who is a writer, should be 
referred to the continuity of his imagination and the 
speech that gives it meaning. We cannot expect the 
question to be answered to the satisfaction of everyone, 
and M. Paul Valéry has certainly warned us of its 
many dangers. Yet I believe that the more important 
aspects of the question may be answered by observing 
the triple unities of speech, and of imagination, of 
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emotion, and of their significant relationship to each 
other within a writer’s work. 

One of the peculiarities of this moral question is its 
lack of relevance to classical literature: that is, we do 
not question the sincerity of Homer, of Sophocles, or 
of ASschylus, or of anonymous authors of the Palatine 
anthology. Here the impertinence of the question seems 
all too obvious, and, of course, naive. What we have 
learned to respect in the remains of Greek literature 
are its elements of unity, a unity in which we can 
distinguish between the language of one period and 
that of another. The specific unities of time and place 
in ancient poetic drama tended to strengthen the unities 
of speech and of tradition—and a discernible con- 
tinuity of ritual and moral attitude answers the question 
of sincerity before it rises to the surface of the reader’s 
mind. 

As we approach the writing of our own time, the 
question re-emerges in many forms, and however we 
try to dismiss or slide beyond it, it remains to stir our 
sense of guilt and to evaluate the writer’s integrity. One 
hears the word sincerity used as a term of polite abuse 
as well as dubious praise: and to us its implications 
may mean no more that that the writer is a good fellow 
of admirable intentions—give the poor dog the merits 
of sincerity and let his work be damned. It is sometimes 
futile to reply that the unintelligent, the insensible, 
the undiscerning, the unimaginative (if they are writers) 
are incapable of sincerity in what they write; their 
relationship to what they say is already compromised 
before they start; at best they are merely writing with 
half a voice and half an ear and their beliefs rest upon 
such shallow ground that they are meaningless almost 
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before we discover what they are. I suspect that the 
clear evidence of sincerity in Dr. Williams’s work is no 
mere illusion created by his literary personality, nor do 
I believe that the verbal continuity of Jn the American 
Grain is a fortunate accident. One cannot divorce its 
theme from the voice that speaks it ; and even its lengthy 
quotations from Poor Richard and John Paul Jones 
derive their pertinence from Dr. Williams’s entire scheme 
of presentation. 

I also believe that Dr. Williams’s theme, though for 
a separate reason, is no less dangerous than the desire 
to know history or a definition of sincerity which seems 
so necessary in describing the nature of his work. The 
old theme of America as a new world to be rediscovered 
at every turn has rather more than its full share of 
contradictions. The impulse to make all things new, 
to build new cities in a clearing of the forest, to abandon 
projects with the scaffolding in air, to move onward 
to another El Dorado is a familiar complex of the 
American tradition. It contains within it the sources 
of our wealth and poverty, our despair and hopefulness, 
and it is something that Herman Melville saw before 
him as he wrote :— 


The Ancient of Days forever is young, 
Forever the scheme of Nature thrives ; 
I know a wind in purpose strong— 
It spins against the way it drives. 
What if the gulfs their slimed foundations bare ? 
So deep must stones be hurled 
Whereon the throes of ages rear 
The final empire and the happier world. 


It is the “happier world’ that seems so often to 
elude us and that Dr. Williams frequently discovers on 
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earth and not in heaven. To make these discoveries 
seem alive and new also implies the cheerful will to 
outface the dangers of a theme that grows too large 
for habitation and too many writers have already lost 
themselves in that blue vault in which the images of 
rebirth and the sensations of becoming are reiterated 
with alarming regularity. One might almost say that 
our long-continued faith in the American renaissance is 
an habitual response to living on this continent, as though 
we waked each morning to find a new world still-born 
at our door. The faith contains so many apparitions 
of a dead new world that one is now tempted to respond 
to them with the same gesture of John Webster’s Duke 
of Calabria looking down at his dead sister : 


Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle: she died young. 


Dr. Williams makes the discovery of his tradition 
with the insight of a man who walks into a brightly 
lighted room and there, for the first time actually sees 
the things he has lived with all his life. He then makes 
his selection of what truly belongs to him and discards 
others; he repairs some pieces that have become 
chipped or broken, some he adapts to his immediate 
needs, and some he leaves untouched—but all are 
endowed from this moment onward with the same 
qualities of suspense and animation that seem to enter 
an old house as it waits for the arrival of an heir or a 
new master. 

As Dr. Williams wrote in his note on poetry which 
appeared in the Oxford Anthology of American Literature : 


In my own work it has always sufficed that the object of my 
attention be presented without further comment. This in general 
might be termed the objective method . . . since the senses do not 
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exist without an object for their employment all art is necessarily 
objective. It doesn’t declaim or explain ; it presents. ... Times 
change and forms and their meanings alter.... Their forms 
must be discovered in the spoken, the living language of their 
day. 


Therefore the earlier chapters of Jn the American 
Grain are rich in selection from original documents and 
the continuity of their naked statements is preserved 
by Dr. Williams’s quickened adjustment of his own prose 
to their cadence and imagery. 

Within this pattern of selection and commentary I 
find but one example that seems to betray the moment 
of time in which the book was written. During the 
1920's the general feeling against Puritanism slipped 
into high gear and ran beyond control. The reasons 
for it are so well known that they deserve no further 
defence or contradiction. It is true that one whole side 
of Puritan culture represents a destructive element in 
the American tradition and something of its bourgeois 
decadence was felt and recognized in Eugene O’Neill’s 
The Great God Brown. In itself it contains the ambiguity 
of Melville’s wind that “‘ spins against the way it drives ”’ 
and like the image of that wind it seems to stir hatreds 
and admirations that are both too vague and large for 
hasty discrimination. I would say that Dr. Williams’s 
choice of quotation from Cotton Mather echoes the 
usual cry against the Puritan without revealing the full 
character of Mather’s genius. It contains too little hint 
of Mather’s wit and administrative abilities, and scarcely 
anything at all of the imagination that created political 
parables with such memorable skill. Dr. Williams is on 


firmer ground when he writes of the Puritan “ spirit” 
and its meaning :— 
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And so they stressed the “ spirit »—for what else could they 
do ?—and this spirit is an earthly pride which they, prideless, 
referred to heaven and the next world. And for this we praise 
them, instead of for the one thing in them that was valuable: 
their tough littleness and the weight of many to carry through 
the cold; not their brokenness but their project of the great 
flower of which they were the seed. 


So with an eye that is aware of the reality existing in 
the fabulae of history, even to the recording of Washing- 
ton’s famous “ reputation for truthfulness’, and with 
a fine perception of the hidden values of sincerity, that 
kind that is best described in the qualities he attributes 
to Aaron Burr, Dr. Williams creates an atmosphere that 
many Americans should recognize as home. 

I leave the discovery of Dr. Williams’s prose to his 
readers, yet I cannot resist the temptation to quote the 
two closing paragraphs of his chapter on Sir Walter 
Raleigh, for there are few examples in twentieth century 
writing to equal its lyricism :— 


Sing, O Muse, and say there is a spirit that is seeking through 
America for Raleigh: in the earth, the air, the waters, up and 
down, for Raleigh, that lost man; seer who failed, planter who 
never planted, poet whose works are questioned, leader without 
command, favourite deposed—but one who yet gave title for his 
Queen, his England, to a coast he never saw but grazed alone 
with genius. 

Question him in hell, O Muse, where he has gone, and when 
there is an answer, sing and make clear the reasons that he gave 
for that last blow. Why did he send his son into that tropic 
jungle and not go himself, upon so dangerous an errand? And 
when the boy had died why not die too? Why England again 
and force the new King to keep his promise and behead him ? 


And there is no writer who has perceived the complex 
figure of Lincoln—whose very name seems always to 
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evoke the worst of heroic rhetoric and the hackneyed 
gesture—with greater boldness :— 


It is Lincoln pardoning the fellow who slept on sentry duty. 
It is the grace of the Bixby letter. The least private would find 
a woman to caress him, a woman in an old shawl—with a great 
bearded face and a towering black hat above it, to give unearthly 
reality. 


Since the writing of Walt Whitman’s elegy, When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d, Dr. Williams is, 
I think, the first American to give the huge, unwieldy 
myth of Lincoln a new and vivid semblance of reality. 
A literal reading of Dr. Williams’s image is, of course, 
the false one and the pit of history waits for those unhappy 
creatures who attempt it. 

If, as I believe, Jn the American Grain contained the 
proofs of a living heritage in American prose some 
fifteen years ago, it should be said again that it seems even 
more alive to-day. And unless I am very much mistaken, 
that quality of freshness which few poems and fewer 
works of prose possess will endure within it for many 
years to come. 


POETRY: 
THE PROPHETS 


PERHAPS I aALWways knew what they were saying: 
Even the early messengers who walked 

Into my life from books where they were staying, 
Those beautiful machines that never talked 

But let the small boy worship them and learn 

All their long names whose hardness made him proud ; 
Love was a word they never said aloud 

As something that a picture can’t return. 


And later when I hunted the Good Place, 
Abandoned lead-mines let themselves be caught ; 
There was no pity in the adit’s face, 
The rusty winding-engine never taught 
One obviously too apt, to say “ Too Late’’: 
Their lack of shyness was a way of praising 
Just what I didn’t know, why I was gazing, 
While all their lack of answer whispered “ Wait’, 
And taught me gradually without coercion, 
And all the landscape round them pointed to 
The calm with which they took complete desertion 
As proof that you existed. 

It was true. 


For now I have the answer from the face 
That never will go back into a book 

But asks for all my life, and is the Place 
‘Where all I touch is moved to an embrace, 
And there is no such thing as a vain look. 


W. H. AUDEN 
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IN THE waLTz, the photograph and the Irish setter, 
Aunt Lucy embroidering under the walnut tree, 

In the lighthouse rising from the long white shallows 
And the curious cousins dancing along the sea, 


In the swallows poised on the very edge of autumn, 

The canoe below, the mackerel clouds above, 

In the crumbling scent of the pergola loaded with 
seasons, 

We discovered the terrible stratagems of love. 


I said that I loved you, and the clock struck seven, 

The curtains moved, and you knew it wasn’t true. 

The end of the year grew white, poured over the 
mountain, 

You went, and I was left with nothing to do. 


O tempest soaring over the arc of the ocean ! 

O clock and curtain whispering over the bed ! 

We wait, we listen. You are the tender furies 
Who guard the dreams of the dying and the dead. 


FREDERI@C#PRONR@SGH 


CLAPHAM COMMON 


WALKING ACROSS THE Common on a bright morning 
Wearing my Sunday suit I attend to myself, observe : 
~ I am irresolute, occupied with the past. 

My poems are paper games, kicking a football, 
Negative, disgraceful.” I sniff the air, 


Inhale and exhale, thinking of childhood. 
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With swaggering fortitude I cross Clapham Common. 
Winter sunlight shoots off trams. On the pond 
The boats, shining like metal, doze. Girls pass 
Walking on asphalt, scared of the grass. 

The cock-orator crows to a crowd on the Ashes. 

I keep both eyes open, I am frightened of all this, 


But continue my soliloquy: “ The scenes we see 
In childhood are imprinted, as they say, for ever. 
Out of them we make myth. My A to Z, 
Absurd as it seems, is in this Common, 

My feeling odd when I walk over it. 

If I let myself remember I can remember.” 


Things move quickly always. Events catch us up. 

I am caught up suddenly by nineteen thirty, 

My old cricket teacher. Tapping me on the shoulder 
Insistently he says: ‘I am disappointed in you. 
You have not turned out as I expected. You are a poet. 
Where is the boy I taught to bowl leg-breaks ? 


You are a mad poet and not respectable. 

You are growing fat and do not play games. 

You are not married. I must tell you 

For your own good—’’I shake him off 

And walk over the field towards the bandstand 

Which I see is brightly lighted, lamps are hanging 
from the trees 


Which surround it. I notice that the day has become 
dark. I cough 

To see the lovers lying in such unequivocal positions 

And look for the manager. He is deferential 

And points to an unoccupied girl under a tree. 
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I make a protest. It is all indecent. 
Things were done more quietly when I was a boy. 


The manager explains: “ What you see here 
Is not sin but a form of healthy exercise. 

We endeavour to plan—” Passing on hurriedly 
I consider how best to get off the Common. 
Darkness is now complete. I stumble against 
A petrified tree and fall over a deck-chair, 


Then over a table. It clatters in the dark. 

I feel myself blushing, for I know this is where 

I used of an evening to watch the chess 

Providing the day was fine, the air like milk, 

I would sit and watch the old men playing 

And chuckle as they lost to my friend Raymondo. 


Then I see Raymondo playing a game 
On an illuminated board. He is in danger 
With only a king and two pawns left. 

I wish to help him. I see his one move. 

I bend down my head to whisper and 
Our heads touch. My head knocks skull. 


It was then that I ran and fell in a ditch 

And dirtied my good clothes, it was then 

That panting, with a heart heavy as a hill, I broke away 

From the charmed early place and saw 

When I reached home the photographs torn on the 
dressing-table, all the mirrors tarnished 

And outside the day bursting, the day bursting and 
pointed, pointed like knives. 


JULIAN SYMONS 


FINISHING SCHOOL 
By L. STEWART BOYD 


SHE WAS FOURTEEN that day and she was finished with 
the school. The headmaster said out in class she was 
a bright girl, and they gave her a couple of books, one 
was about animals and the other was called Bible Steps. 

As she came up the stairs with the books under her 
arm, nobody about, she tilted her flaxen head to one 
side, pursed her lips and screwed up her eyes in serious 
imitation of her teacher in the slum school. She was 
a born mime; that Mary Darnley, they said around 
the back lands, fairly made you split yourself with 
laughing, the way she took folk off. 

She was wanting her tea, she was hungry but she 
knew better than go home yet. It was paw’s week on 
the night shift, he would be sleeping and you had to 
hang around waiting for him to bawl out to show he 
was awake. The door was closed, the dark landing 
quiet. Outside Widow Breen’s house next door a grey 
tomcat mewed and mewed softly. 

Mary looked at the cat. Then she pushed open the 
Breen door. Slipped into the little kitchen. The cat 
would not follow her, he stayed outside, mewing, 
afraid to go in. 

“ Aw right then,” she said to the cat. She was afraid 
herself. Widow Breen was in the back room. She 
could hear voices there, men’s voices, quarrelling, 
thickened, they were drinking Red Biddy, Widow 
Breen’s customers; the old wife kept a shebeen and 
there were always folk in the house and the smell of 
drink thick in the back room. 
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Mary thought, now suppose she hears me and comes 
out, I will say I came in to show her my books I got 
at the school; and at once in her mind she began 
rehearsing what she would say. Lookit my books, 
Mrs. Breen, see what I got, and the headmaster said 
I was a bright girl, right out in front of everybody he 
did, straight, Mrs. Breen. 

But maybe they would not hear her in the back room 
with all that noise, not if she kept quiet. She looked 
round the kitchen, it was small and dark, littered with 
the odds and-ends of living. The window was closed 
and snibbed, the fire black out. On the table right in 
the middle of the room stood a jug of milk. 

She fixed her gaze on the jug of milk and at once 
her eyes became curiously guarded and expressionless ; 
it was as though a veil had dropped over them, dimming 
their blueness. There is milk and I am hungry, she 
thought, and listened to the mewing of the cat. Then 
suddenly she reached out her hand, lifted the jug and 
began to drink in deep gulps, her whole mind 
concentrated on lifting and draining the jug before she 
could be stopped. 

She shivered slightly, swallowing the milk, almost 
choking on it, for she hated the stuff. That she had 
stolen it was evidence of extreme hunger. And she 
was extremely hungry, not in the sense that if given 
food she could have eaten it with relish, for she was 
habitually in that condition and considered it normal, 
but in that occasional state where hunger expanded 
and became a clamorous need, a pain in her immature 
body, a cold devilish fact sitting on top of her mind. 

The milk was not enough but it was something to be 
going on with. Having emptied the jug she laid it 
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carefully on its side as though it had been overturned. 
Then she went to the door and urged the grey tomcat 
into the room. He did not want to come, he was wise, 
that cat, and when she got him in he sprang on the 
tumbled bed and glared at her with baleful green eyes. 
“Poor pussy,’ Mary said. She tucked her books under 
her arm, the one about animals and the Bible Steps, 
and went out, closing the door softly. 

The Breen house was on the first oor of the tenement. 
The stair ended in a long passage, a close they called 
it in Gorbals, which opened on Massey Street, a narrow 
thoroughfare built up of tall grey faced tenements all 
exactly alike. It had been raining. Along the wet 
sidewalks in the early winter dusk the spaced street 
lamps cast a pale reluctant light. Beyond their cold 
glimmer, Massey Street retreated into darkness, the 
close mouths were dark like unexplored caverns ; above 
them tiers of windows rose, screened and secretive. 
A little stream of water ran along the gutter and tumbled 
with gurgling, sucking noises into the drain. 

Mary insinuated her lanky body into the unusual 
quiet of the street. She craned her neck forward, looking 
from side to side with bright, predatory eyes. She 
hardly knew what she was looking for, but her experience 
was that if you kept your eyes open something turned 
up, something always turned up if you knew the right 
way to go about. Meantime, she was hungry though 
her hunger had retreated a little and was softened under 
Widow Breen’s milk. All the same, she could just about 
hold a fish supper, she thought. She was hoping that 
if she stayed out long enough she would see Art Breen 
and he would stand her a fish supper. She liked Art as 
much as she liked anyone. He was in her class at the 
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school and he could get all the money he wanted off 
his maw; maybe he would stand her something for 
doing his home lessons. And maybe he would not, 
he was finished with the school, same as herself. 

She considered this possibility as she turned the 
corner and hesitated on the edge of the street market, 
a double row of stalls in the roadway of a blind alley. 
Art was not around, there was nobody around that she 
knew. She moved in closer to the stalls. There naphtha 
lamps flared on flimsy wooden poles, and a stream of 
housewives wearing drab shawls and carrying baskets 
over their arms passed slowly along the sidewalks, 
turning pallid faces to the stalls where almost anything 
that was at once cheap and edible could be bought. 

An atmosphere of liveliness prevailed there even 
above the damp depression of the evening. A smell of 
apples and raw meat and wet sweaty garments stirred 
and mingled in the rainy breeze. Money clinked, pennies 
dropped melodiously into the pockets of blowsy stall- 
keepers; and hee-yah, a resonant voice would rise 
suddenly in a kind of challenging war cry, hee-yah, ripe 
red apples, juicy oranges going cheap, the cheapest in 
the market. 

Mary walked slowly along the street, up one line of 
stalls and round by the other. Once or twice she stopped 
and gazed at a display of fruit, pursing up her lips and 
staring in imitation of the shawled women who lumbered 
round the stalls, pushing her aside, bearing down on her 
small figure like full-sailed ships. And then the stall- 
keeper would snarl, bid her get the hell out of there. 
For though she was shrewd, the market folk were no 
chickens either, and it was not often that any street 
urchin managed to steal fruit off the stalls. 
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There was nothing doing. Mary realized that, twice 
she had nearly got away with an apple, but there was 
nothing doing. As this thought ran through her mind 
she moved out into the middle of the roadway and 
teetered there on her toes, hands in pockets, head poked 
up and forward with a hungry sparrow-like movement. 
A half-drunk man reeled across the end of the alley. 
She sighted him at once, stopped swaying on her toes 
and began very seriously to stalk the drunk. 

Now she sniffed, blinked, and made tremulous sounds 
in her throat. In no time she was actually weeping real 
tears, the tears welled easily into her eyes and trembled 
like little cheapjack gems on her long eyelashes. Her 
face became a mask of childish woe. Even her lanky 
body by some illusion seemed to shrink together and 
grow smaller, younger. She slipped forward, ran after 
the drunk, flung herself sideways across his uncertain 
path. At the same time she raised a thin wail. 

“Aw, Gaw,” she wailed, “I lost the money.” 

“‘ Wossat 2”? the man said. He had a broad red face, 
coarse, and little dim eyes. 

“JT lost the money, I’ll get killed, my paw will not 
half kill me.” 

“‘ Ah, wossat?”’? He was too far gone for words to 
sink in through the haze in his head. He could just 
dimly sense that something was wrong, a harmless man 
going home full to the ears. Childish rage seized Mary 
at his stupidity, she was worked up, she was not acting 
any more. It was as though she had actually lost her 
paw’s money and was in mortal fear, had to get it 
somehow, had to get it. The tears ran down her cheek, 
she tasted one bitter salt on her lip. 

“ Oh, mannie,”’ she said, as if this drunk were the 
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only one in the world between her and her paw. The 
force of her feeling penetrated his mind dimly, like 
a thin shaft of light. 

‘Lost money. Where dya lost it?” 

She pointed behind at the stalls. The man wavered 
round at her gesture, nearly fell, steadied himself with 
his hands on her thin shoulders. He slewed his head 
sideways and stared solemnly into her face. 

“Poor bairn,’’ he said, ‘“1 am ower blind the night 
to look for anything. How much was it?” 

““Fourpence, mester.”’ 

“Goad. Never mind. If you wasn’t sic a bonnie wee 
lassie I wouldn’t give you fourpence. But you are a 
bonnie wee lassie, you are that. Hae.” 

He fumbled in his trouser pocket. Mary gulped, 
sighed. He was giving her money, he was giving her 
money. The pointed end of her tongue slipped out 
and licked a tear from the side of her mouth. She 
watched his hand, dirty, with thick black hairs on the 
back of it, groping reluctantly in his pocket. He was 
slow, drunk folk were always slow. But now it was 
coming out, the hand with black hairs on it, closed. 
She pulled in a long breath, an audible sigh like a child 
exhausted with weeping. She was tired suddenly, and 
she did not know why. 

“ Hae,” the man said. His palm lay open under her 
eyes, three brown pennies on it, three pennies, she 
scooped them off the horny palm and at once jumped 
back. Her fingers closed over the money. It was there, 
she couldn’t believe it but the pennies were there in 
her hand. Then suddenly she was running, and the 
drunk was shouting away back in the half dark. 

At the far end of Massey Street she stopped. It was 
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very quiet there. Nobody about. You could hear the 
soft gurgling drip of rain water in the broken gutters, 
nothing else. She leaned against the wall, disconnected 
thoughts sliding across the surface of her sharp little 
mind. She was smart, the headmaster said right out in 
the class that she was a bright girl. Art Breen wasn’t 
smart, no, he never got any prizes, but his maw gave 
him all the money he wanted. All the same, she wouldn’t 
be Art, not for anything, so she wouldn’t. Gaw, she 
had not half kidded on that drunk. She lingered on that 
reflection, aware that there was something missing in 
her satisfaction, and that even the feel of the coins in 
her hand did not quite balance that sense of loss. 

Though she could not quite work it out, it came to her 
all the same, an understanding of her need. She needed 
folk to laugh when she fooled the drunk. Something 
in her craved for applause, for bright lights to be turned 
on, the folk saying that Mary Darnley fairly makes you 
split yourself with laughing, she does that. 

Only dimly she realized this inherent desire, and it 
was all mixed up with hunger. The hunger grew in 
her as though the three pennies, the weight of them in 
her hand, had automatically released that craving for 
food. It filled all her mind, pushing everything else 
aside. 

Food, threepennyworth of chips, the chip shop 
round the corner was lighted up, and the smell of fish 
hot and frying in bubbling fat floated suddenly to her 
nostrils as she slipped round the block and came upon 
the shop. The radio was going, it blared out dance 
music; music and the smell of food. Lights burned 
brightly against the wet gloom of the empty street. 
They drew her on and into the shop, moving with 
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a dancing step. Her immature face with its promise of 
pert prettiness, turned instinctively to the light; her 
eyes brightened and she smiled at the dark Italian behind 
the counter. 

‘“‘ Threepennyworth of chips.”’ 

“ Hullo, Mary. Threepennyworth ?”’ 

“ Uhu. What dya think, Tony. I’ve left the school.” 

ce Uhu 2 93 

“I got two books. Prizes, see. Here’s them.” 

“ They aren’t no good,” the Italian looked at them 
and began to laugh. He pushed them back at her across 
the counter. “ Prizes is no good. You can’t read them. 
You can’t sell them neither. See.” 

“Tha’s right,’ she agreed slowly. She did not like 
being laughed at, but she was quick, she could go the 
way other folk were going; she began to laugh with 
Tony at the books, and now it was different, she was 
laughing with him and feeling grown up. 

“Know where I got that threepence? I got it kidding 
a drunk bloke up at the market,” she said. 

“Is that so,” Tony said. Now he was smiling to her. 
She felt the warmth of an invisible limelight beating on 
her face. The radio blared dance music, the beat of the 
music was all around her, like waves of a sea. She was 
finished with the school, to hell with the school. Full 
fed, she smiled back at Tony and walked out; free 
now, she was free and on her own, and she hadn’t 
realized it until that minute. 


FILM FRONTIERS 


FROZEN LIMITS. Gaumont-British-Gainsborough. 
Director, Marcel Varnel. Producer, Edward Black. 
With the Crazy Gang and Moore Marriott. 


WHERE’S THAT FIRE? Gaumont-British-Gains- 
borough. Director, Marcel Varnel. Producer, 
Edward Black. With Will Hay, Graham Moffat, and 
Moore Marriott. 


BACHELOR MOTHER. Radio. Director, Garson 
Kanin. Producer, Pandro S. Berman. With Ginger 
Rogers, David Niven, etc. 


THE LIMITED IMAGINATION which both officials and film 
executives have shown they possess makes it inevitable 
that propaganda pictures will continue to be made. 
But I doubt if they are the best propaganda. There 
comes a time when The Lion on Wheels seems rather a 
Trojan horse. And is suspect. More is accomplished 
by films showing how people live, how problems are 
tackled, so that audiences instead of saying, “ O, that 
war again—of course they want us to think they’re 
right,”’ sit up, look, and shen say, “So this is that 
country which is at war—so this is what they do there. 
That’s what they’re like in peace time. And they go 
on being like it during war.... Oh... quite human 
after all.”” And so forth. I think such pictures as Spare 
Time and The Islanders are the best propaganda. I would 
like to say also, the films of Will Hay and of the Crazy 
Gang. I would like to. ButI don’t think I shall. 
They depend too much on how you see them. I, addict 
to both Will Hay and the Crazy Gang, went to Where's 
That Fire ? with misgiving. Apparently, it was not so 
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hot. It had been dismissed in two lines by those who 
raved at length over Frozen Limits. Yet I enjoyed 
Where’s That Fire? more. I realized that it was not good 
Will Hay, but I liked it. I liked what it set out to do 
even when it most conspicuously failed to do it—and 
probably I noticed that failure less, because I saw it in 
company with hordes of evacuee children, happily 
screaming. Whereas my spirits were a little dashed at 
Frozen Limits because the last shot we saw before the 
title was flashed on the screen was . . . rows of coffins of 
German sailors. One can jump, but one cannot join. 
The news-reel time-lagged into the Crazy Gang and 
my response to their antics was quietened.... If that 
can happen to me, a Briton, in England, what other 
things could not set audiences against the slow and far 
from sure comedy of these two British teams? What 
would audiences used to Bachelor Mother make of 
Frozen Limits? It has few of the qualities they would 
look for in films, and yet—one is glad to point to it as 
English comedy. 

They are not made by an Englishman. It takes one 
from outside to deal so lovingly with just those character- 
istics of muddle which give these films their quality. 
You may consider the story—first, of Frozen Limits. 
A team of entertainers, frozen out of a fairground, follow 
the advice of a scrap of newspaper to go to Alaska. 
They look for the date. They see that Chamberlain is 
advocating “ Be strong”. ‘“‘ He’s only done that since 
September ” says one of them ; so they feel it is up-to- 
date and set off. They find the town deserted. Only 
Moore Marriott, in charge there, insists that it is full, as 
he bows imaginary ladies into non-existent carriages 
from a theatre empty to capacity. Prosperity has 
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departed, the gold rush is over (after all, it was the 
other Chamberlain had said that, in a paper many years 
old) and only the old man knows where gold is. He can 
only find it when he sleep-walks, and for that there has 
to be a full moon and cheese for supper. It is an absurd 
story, but no more absurd than that of the many gold- 
rush films which it burlesques. Into it, the Crazy Gang 
come like—well, like Cockney children into a dreamy 
village. Varnel’s great gift is so to direct the film that, 
without impairing at all the crudity of the Crazy Gang, 
the cobwebby fantasy of the derelict town and the old 
man’s thin thinkings are themselves what is substantial. 
Slapstick, satire, and stupidity are there in lumps 
(Lord, how tired I am of at least two members of the 
Crazy Gang !) but it is the leaven of poetry which is 
real, and which makes the whole muddled film so much 
an outcome of England. 

The same is true of Where’s That Fire? though less 
so, because Varnel has been making too many films 
lately, and when one is tired, one complicates instead 
of simplifies. There are about three stories in this 
picture, and each confuses the other. There is the story 
of Will Hay, the fireman with ambitions to be a chemical 
pioneer ; there is the story of the crooks trying to rob 
the Tower of the Crown jewels by gaining access as 
firemen, and there is also the story, which both these 
are meant to illustrate but merely obscure, of the country 
fire-station doing its best to keep up with the times. 
The film is slovenly, stuck-in-the-mud, full of false 
starts and no finishes—how explain to a foreign audience 
that that is what, in part, we go to see, expect, deplore, 
but love—the main thing muddled, but minute crocus- 


details giving point and light that laughs at the larger 
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things? It isn’t the plot, but the sock round the 
telephone ; it isn’t the fire, but Moore Marriott replying 
when asked how it’s going, “I don’t know, I’ve only 
just lit it’; it isn’t the fire-engine, but the horse 
harnessed backwards—a horse as intelligent as the baby 
in Bachelor Mother; it isn’t the theft, but the Crown 
jewels made fun of that is—well, the fun. 

That, finally, is the saving grace of these films, as it 
is the grace of the country that made them ; the laughing 
at institutions, the being so used to loyalty and co- 
ordination and self-submission that one can whistle, 
rudely, at attempts to impose the dead shell of these 
from outside; the delight, in fact, at turning things 
topsy-turvy, or seeing that they are. For delight is a 
thing we must have. And it is that which Flanagan and 
Allen and Will Hay and Co. both give us and express. 

Delight, too, is what Bachelor Mother, and any good 
American film has, though in a different thing—or rather, 
the same thing, law and order, viewed differently. Ginger 
Rogers’s latest film could have been a boring near- 
bedroom farce, it isn’t much else anyway, but it’s 
informed with delight. The dismissed shop assistant 
sees a baby about to roll off the steps of a foundling 
home and because she stops that, is landed with it—as 
mother. The son of her shop’s boss gets landed with 
her, and the whole attempt of the film is the straightening 
out towards law-and-order. A large part of the fun, as 
well as of the fury, is caused by the boss himself jamming 
the works by a short cut—instead of being irate father, 
he is proud grandfather, long before the anonymity, 
let alone innocence, of the baby has been explained. 
Seeing this film, I thought of the words of an American 
contributor to these pages, who, faced with black-out, 
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said of his nation, “ We depend so hugely upon light 
and brightness, upon chromium finish, upon things seen 
as though they were reflected in a polished mirror.” 
I realized that that is just what I do not depend on; 
I need shadow as well as light, mists (clearing preferably), 
and Northern sparkle—which is different again from 
any other. 

You could not have a greater contrast than these two 
English films and the American. Yet they do the same 
thing, in the different terms of their own language. It is 
interesting to find that Hollywood, however, can now 
treat such a story as Bachelor Mother as light comedy— 
and treat it with a touch that would not disgrace the 
French. Not so long ago, it would have been a hard wise- 
cracking farce or a screwy comedy. The difference is 
that between Will Hay and Professor Marx. But lest it 
seem that the lightness, the de luxeness of an American 
film seen in wartime has impaired my critical faculties, 
may I say that none of Bachelor Mother would have 
happened if Ginger Rogers had said she had never 
been a mother, instead of saying she wasn’t that baby’s 
mother ; that she ought to look after her photography 
and that I grew awfully worried about the mink coat 
which she didn’t leave in the cloakroom, and yet did not 
appear to have with her in the night-club. I think, also, 
that it would one day be pleasant to see Ginger Rogers 
in a film which allowed other young women to appear 
in more than minus rdles. 

R: H. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


WHEN FREEDOM SHRIEKED. ROTHAY REYNOLDS. 
Gollancz. 10s. Gd. 


THIS ADMIRABLE BOOK is very opportune. It is a detailed 
and personal account of all the atrocious events in 
Germany that have led us to make war with a great 
nation of extreme military strength. Step by step 
we follow the course of those events for the eighteen 
years from what seemed the hopeful days of the Republic 
right up to the outbreak of the present war. Mr. Reynolds 
speaks with high authority, for he is an experienced 
foreign correspondent, shrewd, careful, and above all 
courageous. I knew him first when we were both 
correspondents in St. Petersburg during the attempted 
revolution against the Tsar in 1905, and his powers 
were easily recognized. 

What I admire about him most is his journalistic 
courage. He seems never to have hesitated to approach 
the leading figures of any Party, from the arch tyrant 
downwards. It was not till 1923 that he actually met 
Hitler, who was then editing his paper, the infamous 
People’s Observer in Munich, and was writing his still 
more disastrous Mein Kampf which appeared in 1925. 
In the interval the Germans had attempted a form of free 
and constitutional government under such honourable 
names as Ebert, Stresemann (I still call him honourable), 
and Rathenau. As I said, it was a hopeful time. 
Ramsay MacDonald was received as a Socialist with 
honour in Berlin and Stresemann was admitted to the 
League at Geneva to represent Germany. But below 
the surface all was not peace. Ebert died. Stresemann 
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died. Rathenau, the wisest of the Liberal Party, was 
murdered in his car as a Jew, Karl Liebnecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg were murdered in a canal. Bitter 
Opposition arose against the clause of the Versailles 
Treaty imputing “ War Guilt’? to Germany alone. 
The insolent behaviour of the French when they entered 
the Ruhr in 1923; the inflation of the coinage till a 
million marks were worth about a penny ; the appalling 
starvation of mothers and babies under our prolonged 
blockade—all went to inflame the rage of a proud but 
defeated people. 

Mr. Reynolds is right in laying stress upon the 
wounded pride. The Germans are a patient and incredibly 
obedient people. They are inured to being ordered 
about for centuries, and have come to hug their chains. 
Since Frederick the Great they have loved the soldier, 
the trumpet and the drum, the fine uniform and the 
shining medals. These were glories that the republicans 
of Weimar could not supply. The leaders appeared in 
tall hats and long coats, where once the splendour 
of Field Marshals had shone. The pipings of “ Wandering 
Birds ”’ were poor substitutes for bugles and the tramp 
of marching men. 

Backed by the immense wealth of financiers and the 
manufacturers of munitions, always in terror of 
Bolshevism, Hitler was appointed Chancellor with the 
foolish assent of old Hindenburg, the President, and it 
was then, on 20th January, 1933, that, to adapt 
Mr. Reynolds’s abbreviation of Thomas Campbell’s 
line, ‘‘ Freedom Shrieked,”’ and she died. 

The author then narrates one by one to what abomina- 
tions the death of Freedom led—the Reichstag fire 
scandal; the perpetual fear of spies; the Enabling Act 
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giving all power to Hitler apart from the Reichstag ; 
all Communists arrested and imprisoned; printing 
suppressed, books burnt in a public square, 20,000 of 
them; Trade Union offices and Banks occupied by 
troops; every man and woman set to work under 
orders, the Social Democratic Party, seven million 
strong, suppressed; foreign newspapers confiscated ; 
war declared against all Jews ; German men and women 
selected to breed like horses or cattle, and the unfit 
sterilized. The anguish of the tortures inflicted upon 
all who attempted to maintain their religion or freedom 
of opinion remains unspeakable. In exchange for such 
Christianity as most Europeans have tried to believe or 
to follow in practice, dull professors strove to resuscitate 
the worship of cumberous old giants and fairies such as 
Wagner revived in the plodding lines of alliteration to 
which he set his music. 

It is to avoid all such follies and abominations in our 
own country that we are now at war. If even war could 
save Germany from this life of slavery one might hope, 
but the Germans are faced with the difficulty in their own 
character which inclines them to easy and_ habitual 
submission under official authority. Mr. Reynolds 
quotes from Ernst Toller, that true martyr to freedom : 
“There’s one of the most horrible weaknesses of the 
German character, that getting used to all institutions 
they deny the spirit.” He also aptly quotes from Cardinal 
Newman: “Some races are like children, and require 
a despot to nurse, and feed, and dress them, to give 
them pocket-money and take them out for airings.” 
We ae) also remember that most children are horribly 
cruel. 


HENRY W. NEVINSON 


TWO FINNISH NOVELS 


FALLEN ASLEEP WHILE YOUNG. F.E. SILLANPAA. 
Translated by ALEXANDER MATSON. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


MEEK HERITAGE. F. E. SILLanpAA. Translated by 
ALEXANDER MATSON. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH READERS ARE not, I believe, ardent in their 
enthusiasm for the Northern novelists. Certainly far 
less is known in this country of Laxness, Gudmundsson, 
Kamban, and many others, than their merit deserves ; 
and this is strange, for their work contains those very 
qualities of liveliness, poetry, and seriousness in which 
even the better English novels of to-day are so con- 
spicuously lacking. Perhaps for that reason English 
readers, debilitated by their diet, are unable to respond 
to the scope and to the spirituality (combined with 
unaffected earthiness) of Scandinavian novels. 

Be that as it may, recent events in Finland may 
prevent two books by the winner of the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1939 from receiving such neglect. Frans 
Eemil Sillanpda’s novel, Fallen Asleep While Young, 
was first published in Finland in 1931, and was issued 
in an English translation by Alexander Matson two years 
later. Meek Heritage was first published in this country 
in May, 1938. Both these books were reissued this 
winter, and it is for that reason that I have been asked 
to write of them now. 

Sillanpaa, now a refugee in Sweden, will be fifty-two 
this year. He was born, the son of a cottager, his home 
consisting of two rooms. In 1908, he went to Helsinki 
University, where he studied Natural Science. Five years 
later he returned to his own parish of Hameeukyro 
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and there began to write. His first novel was published 
in 1916. He followed it with a volume of short stories 
and many poems. Fallen Asleep While Young, which is 
his third novel, is commonly held to be his greatest. 
It tells the story of Silja, the only daughter of a Finnish 
farmer who married his father’s maid. Though 
industrious, he was improvident and unpractical. The 
once prosperous farm was already decaying at his death. 
The girl, Silja, earned her living as servant on farms of 
varying sizes, in various parts of the country. She has 
her trouble and her joys, her love-affairs and her 
encounters with primitive-minded young farmers and 
farm-hands. But all the time the disease which had killed 
her mother is conquering her, and she dies of consump- 
tion at twenty-eight. Sillanpaa tells her story lovingly, 
simply, giving a moving picture of Finnish farm life, 
and creating also a study of a girl’s growth which shows 
psychology used as it should be used—working deeply 
like yeast. And thus is he enabled to describe her 
death :— 


“Her extinguishing spirit knew at the end a complete unity 
with the spirit of her friend. A beautiful male spirit it was, and 
so much Silja’s understanding strayed at the final moment that 
she never knew whether it really was the spirit of her friend in 
whose shelter she crouched, or whether father, seen at the height 
of his manhood, took her in his arms and held her close, looking 
meanwhile ahead, a proud victoriousness in his glance. Sweet 
it was in any case. .. .” 


The central figure of Meek Heritage also dies, and 
English readers may therefore say that Sillanpdd seems 
much concerned with death. But if his characters die, 
they also live—he writes of their birth and childhood, 
and, since it is their life-story he is writing, at the end 
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he must write of their death as well. Juha, poor and by 
no means a hero, has one brief hour of self-assertion when 
he becomes a representative of the masses in the War of 
Independence. He has no clear idea of that social revolu- 
tion which he follows, and when he is arrested and 
condemned to death, all he feels is that authority has 
once again been too much for him ; it does not greatly 
trouble him, which authority it is. 


“Juha met his death while the storm raged over Finland at 
its worst and the rest of mankind was still passionately trying to 
guess what the happiness was that it was straining with so much 
labour to achieve. Were one gifted with second sight one might 
perhaps learn something if on this dim night one were to steal to 
the graveyard and there listen to the silence. 

“It is by no means certain that one’s dominating sensation 
would be horror. Spring hovers already in the graveyard trees 
and in the air, promising once again bird-song and the scent 
of flowers and to the growing generation days full of bliss. Ever 
nearer they advance towards that happiness the definition of 
which has occupied mankind for centuries. To-day they still 
believe that the physical body and its demands, the community 
and other such matters are in the closest connection with that 
happiness. But granted that conceptions still move on this low 
plane, time is long. And already we have come so far that most 
people at the moment of their death do experience a flash of it.... 
And some day, as the existence of mankind continues, it will yet 
spread into the kingdom of the living.” 


Those are the last words of the book. It comes 
naturally to Sillanpaa to write like that, of such matters 
as that. Of his psychology I have already spoken, and 
now I will quote one passage to show how he sees, 
and how he writes of, actual external life. He is describing 
the married life of a cottar. 


‘In circumstances like those of Janne and Riina matters very 
rarely come to a decisive crisis as in better situated families. All 
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that happens is a series of small jerks which jolt the course of life 
as it were from one step to another. After each successive jerk 
no one troubles to dwell much on what has happened ; one submits 
to life on the new plane.” 

The life of the poor—and this life, Sillanpaa takes, 
and with the lives of others, sometimes less poor, some- 
times more so, sometimes vagrants, “ those branches of 
the nation to which no part has yet been assigned in 
coming events,” he composes the life of the country- 
side, of the country, of the nation, in novels which also 
give us the life of mankind. There is something to remind 
us of Hardy herein—but there is none of Hardy’s 
laboured irony nor limitation of philosophy; there is 
something of Capek, but none of Capek’s casualness. 
There is a great deal of Finland, and much, combined 
in good measure, of those elements by which one knows 
that one has met major works. Trp BERCEN 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 


TEN YEARS UNDER THE EARTH. Norsert 
CasTERET. Translated and edited by Barrows 
Mussey. Illustrated, with forty-six photographs, two 
maps, five drawings. Dent. 125. Gd. 


M. CASTERET’S SPECIALITY is exploring the caverns 
and deep underground chasms of his native Pyrenees. It 
is a pursuit which requires extraordinary skill and 
knowledge, the physical fitness of an athlete, and the 
greatest daring. M. Casteret thinks nothing of descending 
hundreds of feet in utter and icy darkness into the depths 
of an unknown chasm at the end of a rope. He worms 
through underground fissures and tunnels so narrow 
that he has to strip to the skin to get into them. He 
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swims the freezing waters of rivers that rush through the 
bowels of the earth or goes skating on an age-old 
subterranean ice-field. Jules Verne himself, whom 
M. Casteret so much admires, could hardly have imagined 
a more intrepid and fantastic journey than the descent 
into, and exploration of, the 1,500 feet deep Gouffre 
Martel. 

But M. Casteret’s underground expeditions are not 
made merely for the sake of adventure. He goes armed 
with scientific instruments and the expert’s eye to bring 
back knowledge about the geology, hydrology, and 
natural history of the underground world. He has made 
some remarkable discoveries, not the least important 
among which are his discoveries of prehistoric drawings 
and sculptures. If ever anybody was inclined to think 
of prehistoric archeology as an arid obsession with 
filthy old bones and stones, let him read this entrancing 
story of how great archeological discoveries are made. 
The author has been well served by his translator and 


editor. 
M. FORTES 


ESCAPE WITH ME! OsBeErT SITWELL. Macmillan. 
I2s. 6d. 


To READ A book which has been written solely for the 
purpose of giving pleasure is the kind of experience 
which, in these days, might almost be called unique. 

It must not be assumed, however, that to the ordinary 
reader this sketch-book of Mr. Sitwell’s has nothing to 
offer in the way of instruction and useful information. 
On the contrary Escape With Me dispels many of the 
legendary and highly-coloured ideas to which a number 

D 
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of people adhere when on the subject of China. One 
feels especially grateful to the author for his astute 
analysis of the so-called cruelty of the Chinese and their 
insensitiveness to the physical pain of others, and for 
his revealing comments on the more obvious questions 
of opium smoking and the fatuous belief that the Chinese 
countenance is invariably “inscrutable ”’. 

The book is divided into two parts: book one 
dealing chiefly with Saigon (once celebrated as “ the 
Paris of the East ’’, but looking when Mr. Sitwell found 
it “like the West End of a city, when the owners of 
the houses are on holiday’’) and Angkor (on whose. 
temples and grandeur we are given over a hundred 
pages of detailed description) ; whilst the latter half of 
these travel notes is concerned almost exclusively with 
life in Peking. 

So much has been written in praise of Mr. Sitwell’s 
bewitching prose that it may appear churlish to complain 
of a few mannerisms which in no way depreciate the 
general worth of the book. Albeit (and that is an ugly 
word for which Mr. Sitwell has far too great a liking), 
it appears from reading E’scape With Me that the author’s 


partiality to the dash is sufficiently pronounced to be 
called feminine. 


There is in the dash something rough, ready, and haphazard 
that goes against my grain. I have seldom read a sentence in 
which it could not be well replaced by the elegant semi-colon or 


the discreet bracket. 

If Mr. Sitwell could find it in his heart to come to 
some agreement with that passage from The Gentleman 
in the Parlour, there would be little left in his writing of 
which to complain. 


GEORGE BULLOCK 
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MEMOIRS 


ARMS AND THE TOWER. Cnartes ffouLkEs. 
Illustrated. Murray. 125. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF the Tower Armouries, by one who was 
formerly Master, would claim interest on score of subject 
alone. But this book is made doubly interesting because 
the author is a man of wit and of wisdom springing 
from wide and curious culture, kept fresh by an 
apparently indefatigable energy. He could never be 
accused of scorning the old school tie, he likes Latin 
tags and dislikes pacifists ; but though always in official 
positions, he never lost the power to criticize officialdom, 
nor to poke fun at the absurdities he might detect 
beneath authority. The result is that his book is also a 
revealing explanation of a typically English mentality 
during the last war. He joined the R.N.V.R. Anti- 
Aircraft. He was posted to the station on the roof of 
Gresham College, drilled in St. James’s Park, “an 
essential need for men whose only duty was to fire 
obsolete guns from city offices,’ and himself actually 
fired the first shell (“ on London ”’, as he drily observes) 
when the first Zeppelin came on 8th September, 1915. 
He was responsible for the Imperial War Museum, 
and of this he states that “ probably at no period in 
history or in any other country in the world could an 
important national institution, to record the greatest 
of all wars, have been founded under more peculiar 
circumstances’. The Government chief was a Swiss, 
the Director an art expert and mountaineer, and the 
curator, ‘‘ one who was supposed to be only interested 
in medieval armour.”’ They were helped by two ladies, 
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“both entirely inexperienced,” one a miniature painter, 
and the other “an enthusiastic student of tree lore”’. 

One typical result of this activity was that Charles 
ffoulkes paid visits to France, for material. He was 
“ disguised as a lieutenant R.N.V.R.”’, and, “as might 
have been expected, the Army did not quite like a very 
junior but grey-headed naval lieutenant . . . upsetting 
military organization.’’ He was accordingly made Major 
of Marines, a rank which put him into khaki and gave 
him spurs... . 

There are many such stories in this book and it should 
be added that when the war ended, he found himself 
designing badges for the ships of the Royal Navy. 
Many had been highly inappropriate and, in fact, “ many 
of the ‘ Flower class’ of sloops were actually named in 
days of emergency from a seedsman’s catalogues.” 
It is pleasant to see, from these pages, that in such 
respects as these—at least—England to herself does 
remain true. 


A. WILLS 


MY ROYAL PAST. Baroness VON BuLop, as told to 
CecIL BEATON. Illustrated. Batsford. 215. 


IT wILL BE hard for any more sub-royalties to write 
their memoirs. Mr. Beaton has, once and for all—I was 
going to say, blown the gaff, but I think I mean blown 
the dust off their ormulu. One should not examine 
too closely, for the author and his confederates have 
enjoyed themselves too much to keep in period 
continuously. Nevertheless, these maddening memoirs 
of a pettifogged baroness catch admirably the spirit of 
the times and life they satirize, and all who have suffered 
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in any form from diaries of Grand Duchesses, confes- 
sions of countesses and outpourings of ex-princesses 
turned pantry-maids, will relish this elegant, elaborate, 
and exaggerated joke. My chief complaint is that in 
format it does not more resemble those royal gift- 
books of an earlier era which were, clearly, in part its 
inspiration. 
A. WILLS 


FUNNY BOOKS 


A CONFIDENTIAL HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. O. SoGLow. Duckworth. 5s. 


LE SPORT. Nicouas BENTLEY. Gollancz. 6s. 


HOMES SWEET HOMES. OSBERT LANCASTER. 
Murray. Gs. 


IT Is THE penalty a cartoonist pays that his failure to ring 
the bell is more striking than his successes, once those 
are expected. There is plenty of good Soglow in this 
History—the lion with a swastika kink in its tail, the 
judge, as Big Ben strikes, removing a sandwich from 
his wig, and the kind-hearted sportsman asking the rabbit 
to shoot him. On the whole, however, Soglow, with a 
subject one would have thought perfect for him, has 
been. content to be as obvious as Thurber in Azs latest 
book. Soglow faced with England, reels off drawings 
about monocles, fog, silk-hats, tartans, and even descends 
to a stork bringing a gas-masked baby. He can do, or 
once did, better than this; and he should realize that 
these things are not in themselves funny to those who 
have grown out of being impressed by them. 
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Mr. Bentley on games observes that “there are two 
kinds of squash, orange and lemon”. This is the kind 
of English humour I cannot understand, and preferable 
to it is the worse kind of American, as typified above. 

Mr. Lancaster’s book is so good that I feel it should be 
in different company. However, it is the only one which 
is really funny, so it is the only one which should really 
be here. 

Everyone by now should know this author-and-artist’s 
Pillar to Post. His new book is as good, if not better. 
Text and drawing wickedly combine to form witty 
comment on the horrors of English homes, sweet homes 
through the ages. Early years suffer from being caricature 
rather than serious satire, as are such later sections as 
Le Style Rothschild, Scottish Baronial, and Anglican. It 
is in the late pages that the author reaches the full swing 
of his generous scorn—or it may be that it is from these 
years that we have suffered most. Certainly, he reaches 
withering heights with his Vogue Regency, Aldwych 
Farcical, Stockbroker Tudor, and Curzon St. Baroque, 
and I feel that as much of the last word as is at present 
possible has been said with his description of the Even 
More Functional dwelling—an air-raid shelter. ‘‘ Here 
all attempt at decoration, apart from an occasional rude 
drawing of a pouchy-eyed middle-aged paranoiac with a 
tooth-brush moustache (that is rapidly attaining a purely 
totemistic significance) has been abandoned and exclusive 
reliance is placed upon the inherent decorative qualities 
of corrugated iron and unbleached canvas... one 
thing seems certain—after the first air-raid much of 
that enthusiasm for vast areas of plate glass, which 
has been so marked a feature of the modern movement, 
will vanish for good.” 
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- GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
Blue Grove W. G. ARCHER 


An unique study of the folk-song of the Uraons (a tribe of central India) 
in its cultural setting. The Uraon tribal system uses poetry as a vital 
appendix to dancing, marriages and the cultivation of a crop. Foreword 
by Arthur Waley. 8s. 6d. net. 


_ Benes of Czechoslovakia 
| GODFREY LIAS 


Benes typifies the rebirth of Czechoslovakian independence, after centuries 
of resistance to domination, and his story is an exciting and inspiring 
one. 8s. 6d. net. 


_ Concise History of Italy 
L. SALVATORELLI 


Every phase of Italian history, from the days of the cave-dweller right 
down to modern fascism, is objectively recorded here. As textbook, 


study and work of reference it will supply a long-felt want. 2Is. net. 
40 MUSEUM ST., W.C.1 


You cannot afford to give up books—they are not 
one of the luxuries you can do without. But 
you can make sure that you buy only the best 
books—and we can help you to choose them. 


Exchange your Book Tokens at Bumpus. 


J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1790 


477 OXFORD STREET, W.1 


Mayfair 3601 
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I was going to add that Mr. Lancaster, with a pen and 
a brush dipped in acid, etches a criticism of the bad in 
architecture, to his own love of the good in which 
his knowledge, so lightly worn, pays ample tribute. 
The quotation, however, should make that unnecessary. 
And I shall now read his book right through again, 
knowing beforehand that almost any other I could have 
made would have done the same. 


CHARLES CALVERT 


SELECTED BOOKS 


WHITE MASTER. RoserT FLAHERTY. Routledge. 
7s. 6d. 


IN THIS IS a story about the Hudson Bay Company 
some time last century, a young man arrives fresh 
from England, eager, as they say, to make good. 
But in his ignorance he offends ‘the Chief Factor 
and the Chief isn’t the forgiving sort. He sends the new 
man to a hopeless, god-forsaken post; and when that 
doesn’t break his spirit, sends him on to others even 
worse. Years pass, but the victim’s spirit is still unbroken. 
Finally he returns to the Chief and takes his revenge. 
The tale isn’t half so Robert Service as that synopsis 
may make it seem. It’s told in snatches, Conrad fashion ; 
a bit from this man and a bit from that; letters and the 
gossip of the trading posts, pieced together. This 
method gives the tale a realistic touch, but it needs a 
Conrad to keep the colours bright. And Flaherty is far 
too forthright to be a Conrad. The major characters 
and the people who talk of them are so faintly drawn that 
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Statistical Atlas for the War 
WORLD IN ARMS 


MAJOR R. E. DUPUY 


Every country’s armed forces, potentialities, 
military and geographical defences, vulnerability 
and superiority presented by tabulated symbols 
and maps. 5s. net. 


Modern Miracles 
SCIENCE FRONT, 1939 


F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR, Ph.D., M.A., B.Sc. 


All the latest discoveries of science—from tele- 
vision to sexual rejuvenation, from cancer 
treatment to the transformation of coal into petrol. 

7/6 net. 


Seventeenth Century 


THE LAST RALLY 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


A study of Charles II by one of the finest of 
historical biographers, dealing with the period 
when Money fought the Monarchy and London 
first felt its power over the continent. 12/6 net. 


Living Thoughts Library 


MARX presented by LEON TROTSKY 


PAINE presented by JOHN Dos Passos 


Two new additions to Cassell’s Living Thoughts 
Library in which the essential works of the great 
thinkers of the past are presented by the great 
thinkers of to-day. 12 titles available. Each 


2/6 net. Please write for detailed prospectus. 


CASSELL & CO. LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, E.C. 4 
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I sometimes had to turn back to make sure who was 
talking about whom. The only vivid characters are the 
minor ones: the Indians, Esquimaux, and half-breeds. 
But the human characters don’t matter all that much. 
The chief character is the country—Labrador. And 
Labrador comes out real and vivid enough. White 
Master is story-documentary put into the novel form. 


HERBERT HODGE 


THE MOTHER. KareL Capek. English Version by 
PauL SELVER. Allen and Unwin. 35. 6d. 


CAPEK’S SINCERITY AND genuine simplicity enabled him 
to achieve in the theatre many things which, attempted 
by others, would have resulted in whimsy. This play 
consists of a widow communing with her husband and 
dead sons. The number of the latter is increased as 
the play proceeds, one being killed in a flying accident, 
others in a political uprising. Capek is insistent that 
these should not be regarded as ghosts. They must take 
their places “in a completely natural manner within the 
family circle which was their former home”. They 
“continue to live in their mother’s thoughts ” and thus 
“are dead only inasmuch as she can no longer embrace 
them and they make slightly less noise than we who are 
alive”. That sentence is typical of the author’s mentality ; 
it gives us his down-to-earth humour and it gives us the 
simplicity which, in this play, has let the central 
figure be a symbol rather than a character. The interest 
is not in what she is, but what she stands for. As she 
is not in the least interesting as a human being, and has 
never taken the trouble to be, what she stands for is 
not—as Capek intended—a plea against men’s useless 
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H. E. BATES 
JAMES HANLEY 


Three-a-Penn 
ANNE MEREDITH 


elec: OSBERT SITWELL 
Cantos LI-LXXI ELIZABETH 
EZRA POUND JOHNSON 
8s. 6d. ROY FULLER 
p LAURENCE 
vrais WHISTLER 


It’s Wonderful 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 
8s. 3d. 
Modern 
French Painters 
R. H. WILENSKI 
30s. 


FABER 


PATRICK EVANS 


are contributors to 
future issues of 


“Life & Letters To-day” 


(continuing the London 
Mercury and Bookman) 


WINTER, 1939-40 


SIGHT and SOUND” sixeence 


Presents: 

ANDREW BUCHANAN on “Prince Propaganda” 
HERMAN G. WEINBERG’S “American Letter” 
and 
LEO SAUVAGE’S authoritative yet amusing 
Npsrale es 
“The Army’s Cinema goes to War” 


Published by the BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE 
4 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. I 
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death ; it becomes a protest against their leading their 
separate lives ; a pean of possessiveness and thus, 
though effective when acted, The Mother when read 
is rather a bore, the type that so many would die not 
for but from. 

its deh 


HOLIDAY LUCK. Lorna Lewis. Heinemann. 6s. 


THE CHILDREN (MEMBERS of the Most Noble, Honourable 
and Ancient Order of Rams) chatter through a holiday 
which includes a garden féte of their own, experience 
with a caravan, and lots of fun that you wouldn’t think 
could be found in Regent’s Park or Hampstead Heath. 
The clue for the adult-purchaser—that it will probably 
be most appreciated by children who want to identify 
themselves with the parents rather than with the kids 
in the book, by children who like playing at having 
children. Highly recommended for this wide public. 


RONALD DEWSBURY 


JIM’S GUN. OSWELL BLAKESTON and MAx CHAPMAN. 
Duckworth. 6s. 


THE AIR-GUN JIm’s parents gave him on his fifteenth 
birthday to mark their acknowledgment of his growing 
up shoots him and his gang into a brush with a real gang 
of criminals engaged on the serious pursuit of kidnapping. 
This is a thriller-detective-story of the first water for 
boys and girls from twelve onwards. The illustrations 
are original and give the book an unusual flavour. 


W. 4H. 
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The BA oa CiCequeats_— 


THIS winter a number of men and women are engaged, night 
and day, in hazardous and unhealthy occupations, in order that 
the rest of us may have lives as nearly normal as possible. Some 
of them we know, most we don't. But to all we owe the same 
debt, and all face the same. With every ounce of force that I 
have I therefore urge readers to remember that 


Gifts are acceptable at the following 
addtes 


SES — 


SOCKS (for Soldiers) Forbes House, Halkin Street, $.W. 1. (Outside London, the 
nearest hospital supply depot.) 


TOBACCO Sir Evelyn Wrench, Overseas House, St. James’s, S.W. 1. 

FOOTBALLS Officer-in-Charge, R.A.F. Comforts, Berkeley House, 
Berkeley Square, W. I. 

HAMPERS Lady’ Wrench, Overseas House, St. James’s, S.W. I. 


BOOKS (for Sailors) British Sailors’ Society, Passmore Edwards Sailors’ Palace, 
680 Commercial Road, E. 14. 

MAGAZINES Officer-in-Charge, R.A.F. Comforts, Berkeley House, 
Berkeley Square, W. I. 

KNITTING (for All) Officer-in-Charge, Army Comforts, 12 St. Mary’s Butts, 


Reading, Berks. 
Royal Naval War Comforts Committee, Ila West Halkin 


Street, S.W. |. 
Officer-in-Charge, R.A.F. Comforts, Berkeley House, 


Berkeley Square, W. I. 
MONEY Secretary, Army Comforts Committee, Romney House, 
S.W 


British Sailors’ Society, Passmore Edwards Sailors’ Palace, 


0 Commercial Road, E. 14. 
Mr. A. J. Matthew, Missions to Seamen, | Burghley Road, 


Wimbledon, S.W. 
NON-PERISHABLE ee and Sailors’ Help Society, 122 Brompton Road, 


GIFTS 
GIFTS FOR MEN ON Poyal National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, 68 Victoria 
di 


MINESWEEPERS Street, S.W 
Many of those in need of these have, according to their lights, 
made defence their careers; others have given up their careers 
for defence of us. However little we give, will be much to 
receive. Please send that, and more. 


| Mec iret 
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WORLD IN ARMS. R. ERNEST Dupuy. Cassell. 
Illustrated. 5s. 


THE SUB-TITLE, “A Study of Military Geography,” 
should not frighten the lay-reader, for this book by a 
major in the United States Army is essentially, indeed 
startlingly, clear. It consists of particulars of the armed 
forces of every country in the world. The number of 
infantry and cavalry divisions, of fortress troops, artillery, 
and so on, down to the last armoured train, is given, 
the number and condition of warships and planes are 
stated—and many of the facts will be found to be 
surprising. Accompanying these particulars is a map of 
the corresponding country, and each map is marked with 
fortified zones, areas that can be flooded and probable 
route of invasion. 

To-day, when seats of war are so rapidly changing, 
and more countries come into the news than many 
of us can keep pace with, authoritative and brilliantly 
inexpensive this book is as necessary as an atlas or a 
time-table—and that latter it is, as well; though of 
nothing so useful as trains; the time-tables show 


bombing range, in miles and minutes, between countries 
and capitals. 


JOHN VAUXHALL 
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TIEN HSIA MONTHLY 


Published under the Auspices of the Sun Yat-sen Institute for the 
Advancement of Culture and Education 


ARTICLES TRANSLATIONS 
CHRONICLES “P BOOK REVIEWS 


AIM: 


To bring about a better cultural understarting between China 
and the West. 


SPECIAL FEATURES : 
1. Articles on different aspects of Chinese Life and Culture. 


2. Articles on Western Life and Letters, in which educated 
Chinese would be interested. 


8. Chronicles giving a bird’s-eye view of movements in Art 
and Letters in China to-day. 


4. Full translations into English of important Chinese writings, 
both ancient and modern; poems, essays, stories, sketches, etc. 


5. Reviews of current Chinese and foreign books. 


Bound Copies of Vols. I-VII at C.$7.50 each can be obtained 
on application. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS (Payable in advance) 
Domestic: $9.00 Mex. per annum 
America: Gold $5.00 per annum or 60 cents per copy 
England and other Countries: 20s. per annum or 2s. 6d. per copy 
Postage free 
All subscriptions to be sent to: 


MESSRS. KELLY & WALSH, LTD., 
66 NankING Roap, SHANGHAI 
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The 


SCANDINAVIAN 
REVIEW 


will be of interest to you 


HERE ARE FOUR GOOD REASONS WHY : 


@ The Scandinavians and the English-speaking 
peoples are more closely akin than any 
others. 


@ These democratic countries of the North 
have asimilar culture and a similar outlook. 


@ The Scandinavian countries have givena lead 
to the world by the formation of their 
own peace bloc—the Oslo Group. 

@ The SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW is a 
bright new monthly, fully illustrated, with 
articles contributed by the leading writers 
of the day. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTORS HAVE INCLUDED : 


Malcolm Bjorkman, Lord Cecil, Lord Davies, Leck Fischer, Prof. 
Hornborg, Earl of Jersey, Dir. Klaveness, George Lansbury, 
Lord Lloyd, Holger Lundbergh, His Excellency Dr. Munch, 
Major Ostgaard, His Excellency Rickard Sandler, Dr. Sillanpaa, 
Admiral Usborne, Lord Ventry, and Sir Norman Vernon. 


WRITE FOR A FREE SPECIMEN TO-DAY TO 
THE PUBLISHERS 


‘Scandinavian Review,’’ 6 Warwick Court, 


Holborn, London, W.C. 1 
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